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POETRY. 


THE POET'S BRIDE. 


(Written after seeing hong 
th the roses in thy Mair, 
wed wear a brow of pride ; 
Well may the world to thee seem fair— 
Thou art a poet's bride! 
For thee the bard has woke the lyre, 
For thee has breathed the lay, 
For thee poured forth his soul of fire— 


Go proudly on thy way! 


I’ve heard it told in eastern tale, 
That at each evening's Close, 

The music-breathing nightingale 
Sings to his love, the rose! 

And thou art happy as theflower, 
If the sweet legend's tru 

Who by thy beauty’s gentle power 
Hast won thy minstrel too: 


The sunflower, (sings a gifted bard,) 
Soon as the day’s begun, 

Turns, with a fixed and fond regard, 
Forever to the sun! 

But thou canst boast of more by far 
Than such mute homage brings: 

For thy young spirit’s guiding star 
Not only Icoks, but sings! 


Thy lip of love may well be mute; 
Thy woman rapture strong: 

Thine eye is on the poet’s lute, 
Thine ear is with his song! 

Go, thou art blest, if earth can bless; 
If minstrel spell can stay 

The fleeting wings of happiness— 
Go proudly on thy way! 


‘Haynes Bayley.) 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New England Weekly Review. 
THE DISAPPOINTED. 


At length she sunk, and disappointment stood, 

The only comfort, and mournfully 

Told all was passing. Her interest in life, 

In being, ceased: and now she seemed to feel, 

And shuddered as she felt, par paar of mind 
eaying in the spring-time of her day. 

Pollock's Course of Time. 


It was early in the Antumn of 1826, that I journey- 
ed into the western part of the State of New York. 
From my childhood up, I had been devotedly attach- 


- ed to the paternal roof, and most deadly averse to any 


adventure tat might secure me an easier and more 
comfortable subsistence. But the flattering accounts 
which some of my village companions gave of their 
suceess among the descendants of Old Hendrick 
Hudson, and the actual evidence they afforded of it, 
by an exhibition of the ‘‘one thing needful,” soon 
turned all my notions, and gs gee me with the true 
spirit of Yankee adventure. 1 no longer felt myself 
spell-bound to the pleasures and scenes of home— 
but leaving them without reluctance, I set off like 
Jason of old in quest of the golden fleece. Although 
I knew but little of books, and still less of the world, 
my ambition was to take a schvol, and as the fact of 
being a New England son, was in itself an excellent 
recommendation, I soon succeeded in obtaining a 
very lucrative place, not in any old Dutch settlement 
—but in the intelligent and flourishing village of 
S My residence and board were taken up 
with a worthy and honest farmer—whose family con- 
sisted of an only daughter, and two small sons. 
There was such a frankness and mildness in the man- 
ners of ae. Stanton—for such was the name of the 
farmer, that he early won my confidence and esteem. 
His society afforded me both instruction and amuse- 
ment, and that of his daughter, was full of exquisite 
earthly pleasure. ay | amiable and interesting, 
she had been rendered still more so by a proper cul- 
tivation of mind and manners. Her education had 
not been obtained at any of those expensive boarding 
schools—where the studies are coquetry and affecta- 
tion rather than the practical principles of female du- 


Oe ties. If she had not the polish and grace of those 


=e who come from. such schools, she had not their dis- 
gusting affectedness of manner. 
oy sense of the word nature’s child, and had been care- 
@ fully instructed in those branches of knowledge ne- 


She was in every 


cessary to give real and lasting ornament to her sex. 
Such qualities, for she was not remarkable for any 
personal attractions, secured to Emily the admira- 
tion of all who moved in her society, or had any 
respect for female virtue. But they seeured to her 
more than this from the full and nobfe heart of Charles 
Atwood. He /oved her, and if ever there was a love 
which came up from the still sanctuary of the soul it 
was his. He had known her from her earliest years. 
He had been her companion in the happy days of 
childhood—and with all the innocence oF school-bey 
love had sought the simple favours of her girlish ge- 


wealthy farmers, if no means were taken to encou- 
rage their attachments—none were taken to prevent 
them, and in a short time they were so completely 
bound up in each other’s affections, that one was not 


racy; yj completely happy without the companionship of the 


other. From this time years passed sweetly and 
fleetly on. No cloud arose to dim the heaven of their 
hopes or damp the ardour of their youthful feelings. 
All was bright and beautiful like one summer morn, 
and although both faithfully discharged the duties of 
their respective stations, and began in secret to look 
forward to the’period when a union of hand as well 
as heart should take place, they scarce noted the 


years as they moved; for 


—— “Time unheeded, speeds away 
When love’s luxurious pulse beats high.” 


The village were loud in praise of their continued at- 
tachment for each other, and often would the remark 
be made as they were seen walking over the green, 
or riding through the street, ‘*what a lovely pair!” 

But all these prospects were destined to be early 
blasted. The respective fathers of Emily and Charles, 
had always borne the noble characters of peaceable 
and honest men. They seemed to have no desire 
for civil honours, or to mingle in the stirring scenes 
of political ambition. They cared not whether 
Cesar or Augustus reigned, so long as their harvests 
were abundant and their sales profitable. But anew 
cause of action had now opened—a cause which 
might be truly said to ‘* make the dumb to speak, 
and the deaf to hear.”? The whole western part of 
the State of New York, as if moved by one mighty 
impulse, arose and took sides upon the great question 
which had already begun to agitate the public mind. 
The line of political demarkation was drawn between 
Mr. Staunton and the father of our young hero— 
and thusa mutual hostility arose which was not con- 
fined within the sphere of publicaction. It entered 
their families—it profaned the sanctuary of their fire- 
sides, and the visit of Charles from becoming dis- 
countenanced by the father of his love, were at last 
actually prohibited. Such is the degree to which 
ignorant and narrow-minded men will carry their 
political principles. It would be in vain to attempt 
to describe the sorrow which this prohibition occa- 
sioned. It was a disappointment of which the young 
girl, inthe simplicity of her heart, had never dream- 
ed. She fancied that if that being whom she loved 
with the disinterested fervor of woman, had alienat- 
ed himself from her, she could have brooked the 
prostrationof her hopes—but to be denied for such a 
reason, and after the encouragements which had been 
given, «us enough to agonize her whole soul. But 
all the promises and determinations of Mr. Staunton 
were now asif they never had been; irritated by the 
defeat of his party, and writhing under the ridicule 
of his enemies, he declared in an evil hour that his 
daughter should never marry the son of a political 
opponent, and although words were added to words 
and entreaty to entreaty, he never turned from this 
purpose, until the time for reparation had passed by. 
He recked not of the danger which would come up- 
on Emily—for he was ignorant of true afiection, and 
the strong hold which it had taken in her heart. She 
was a simple and amiable girl, and he could not be- 
lieve that discarding Charles, would cause any thing 
more-than a temporary sorrow. But I will dismiss 
this part of my subject. Those who have read a 
history of the affections in the great book of ex- 
perience, will know it full well, without further de- 
scription. 

Charles Atwood, after meeting with this unexpect- 
ed repulse from the most unexpected quarter, and at- 
tempting in vain to overcome the prejudices of the 
father, departed into the state of Missouri—not so 
much with a view to fame and fortune, as to forget 
the object of his early and lasting attachments. His 
naturally enterprising spirit rendered him for a while 
successtul in business, and he seemed to have forgot- 
ten the place of his nativity, and its thousand inte- 
resting and uninteresting associations. But this de- 
lusive veil was not long to continue drawn over his 
character, for being incapable of stifling the remem- 
brances of the past, he flew to the intoxicating bowl, 
and in a short time became all that drinking and gam- 
bling and the kindred vices can make aman, He 
died, reader, you know how, 


But Emily Staunton could not thus betake herself 
to a strange territory, and live out a miserable exist- 
ence. It was not her nature to dissipate care by min- 
Bling in the vicious and loathsome scenes of the world. 

t was rather by cherishing a divine melancholy and 
frequenting places of gloomy solitude. Although she 
stil joined in the hilarities and parties of her gay 
companions, she was cold and indifferent; nor could 
her father ever prevail upon her to show any thing 
more than common civility to those who would have 
gladly made hera megs of their bosoms. She still 
remembered the object of her first and only love, and 
often in the stillness of solitude have I heard her pour 
forth her song of sorrow for the blighted expectations 
of youth. There was a beautiful grove at a small dis- 
tance in the rear of her father’s dwelling, and here 
she would steal away in the calmness of the *‘moon- 
light hour,” and indulge in all the luxuries of grief 


—ever and anon singing that sweetest of songs:— 
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‘‘ Hail to thee—hail to thee! kindling power! 
Spirit of love, spirit of bliss! 

Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

And there never was moonlight so sweet as this.” 

None seemed to mark the baneful ills—which this 
course was effecting. Her mother had died while 
she was quite young, and her father was now yholly 
engrossed with the great political contest which had 
completely destroyed his honest and peaceableness of 
character. If he did notice a change in her complex- 
ion and manner—he imagined it arose from some 
trifling cause, and never dreamed that she was pining 
away in **green and yellow melancholy.” 

The illness and death of my father now called me 
back to Connecticut, and several years elapsed be- 
fore I returned to resume the occupation which had 
becn a source of pleasure, as well as profit to me.— 
My first visit after returning was made at the house 
of Mr. Staunton and, reader, 1 dread to tell the 
change that had passed over the spirit of that place. 
The disappointed girl, wearied with an existence in 
which there shone no ray of light or comfort, and 
diseased in imagination, had at length committed , 
Suicide. ‘Yhe father was fast sinking into his 
grave—borne down with the accumulated weight of 
sorrow. He had withdrawn himself from any fur- 
ther participation in the once important questionwhich 
had brought on him so much trouble, and determined 
to spend the remainder of his days in the little qui- 
etude Of his own household. And from that deter- 
mination he never departed. 


VISIT TO A MONEY-LENDER, 
A FRAGMENT FROM THE FRENCH. 

I had promised the young Vicomte de Conflans 
to accompany him; and, almost as soon as I had risen, 
he called toremind me of my engagement. When 
we had arrived at the Rue des Gres, he looked round 
with an anxiety and uneasiness that surprised me: he 
was a prey to some horrible anguish; and the per- 
spiration started from his forehead when he perceiv- 
ed that we had arrived atthe gate. At the moment 
we got out of his tilbury, a facre entered the street; 
the talcon-eye of the young man enabled him to dis- 
tinguish a female within the carriage, and then an 
expression of almest savage joy animated his counte- 
nanee. He called a boy who was passing, and desir- 
ed him to hold his horse. We mounted the steps of 
the old miser: since I had left the house, he had pla- 
ced a small square grating in the middle of the door, 
and it was not till after had been recognised that 
we were admitted. 1 found him seated in his arm 
chair, motionless as a statue, his eyes fixed upon the 
mantel-piece, where he seemed reading some me- 
morandums of accounts. A smail lamp, once green, 
but now obscured with smoke and dirt, threw a lurid 
glare upon his pale face. He turned hiseyes towards 
me, but did not speak. ‘Father Gosbeck,” said I, 
‘I bring you one of my most intimate friends.” 
‘*Whom | mistrust as much asthe devil himself,” 
whispered the old man.—‘ On my account you will 
render him your good offices at the ordinary price, 
and you will extricate him from a pressing difficulty.’ 
The vicomte bowed in confirmation, seated himself, 
and prepared to hear his answer, with one of those 
courtly attitudes of which it is impossible to describe 
the graceful baseness. Father Gosbeck remained in 
his chair at the corner of the fire, unmoved and im- 
moveable. He resembled the statue of Voltaire, as 
it appears at night on entering the vestibule of the 
Vheatre Francois. He raised slightly, as by way of 
salutation, the worn-out gray casket with whith he 
covered his head, and the small portion of yellow 
skull it exhibited completed his resemblance to the 
marble. ‘I have no money, except for my custom- 
ers,” said the usurer. ‘*You are vexed then that I 
have been to ruin myself with others besides your- 
self,” said the young man, smiling. ‘‘Ruin you!” 
replied Pere Gosbeck, with a tone of irony. ‘You 
would say that one cannot ruin a man who has nocap- 
ital!” ‘But I defy you to find a man more capital 
than I am,” cried the vicomte, rising, and turning 
upon his heel. This half serious buffoonery had no 
effect upon Gosbeck. ‘Can I, with any decency,” 
said he, ‘‘lend a sous to a man who already owes 
thirty thousand franes and does not possess a denier. 
Besides, you lost ten thousand franes the night be- 
fore last, at M. Lafitte’s ball.”” ‘‘Sir,” replied the 
young man, with exquisite impudence, and approach- 
ing as he said it, **my affairs do not concern you. 
He who has time owes nothing for the present.” 
“True.” ‘My bills will be taken up.” ‘‘Possi- 
bly.” ‘And at this moment the business between 
us is simply to know if I offer you sufficient securit 
for the sum that I am about to borrow.” ‘‘Just so.” 
The noise of a fiacre stopping at the gate was heard 
from without. “I go for something that will perhaps 
satisfy you,” eried the young man. He soon after- 
ward returned, leading by the hand a young lady, 
who appeared to be twenty-five or twenty-six years 
old. She was of remarkable beauty, and I had no 
difficulty in recognising the countess of whom Gos- 


damp and sombre chamber of the usarer, she cast a 
look of suspicion upon the vicomte. The terrible 
———o of her heart was evident, and her proud and 
noble features had an almost convulsive expression. 
I could easily believe my companion had now become 
the evil genius of her destiny. 

They seemed both standing before their judge, 
who, with a cold and severe look, examined them as 
an old Dominican of the sixteenth century may have 
watched the tortures of two Moors in the du s 
of the holy Inquisition. ‘* Sir,” said she, with a 
trembling voice, ** are there any means of obtainin 
the price of these diamonds, (presenting a casket) 
reserving to myself the right to re-purchase them?? 
AsI volunteered to explain to her how this might be 
done, she seemed to breathe more freely; but the 
vicomte knit his brow, aware that, with such acon- 
dition, the usurer would advance a less sum upon 
them. Gosbeck was absorbed: he had seized his 
mons glass, and was examining the jewels in 
silence. If I were to live a hundred years I should 
not forget the remarkable picture that his face pre- 
sented at that moment. A flush spread over his pale 
cheeks; his eyes seemed to sperkle with supernatu- 
ral fire; he rose, went to the light, and held the dia- 
monds near his toothless mothe: as if he would have 
devoured them. The glitter of those beautiful gems 
seemed reflected in his eyes; he murmured some 
vague words, lifted by turns the bracelets, the ear- 
rings, the necklace, the diadem, and held them to the 
light to judge of their water, their colour, and their 
polish. He took them out of the casket; he put them 
back, re with them, and again put them back; 
played with them to bring out all their brilliance,, 
more like a child than an old man, or, perhaps, like 
bothat once. ‘* Beautiful diamonds!” he exclaim- 
ed‘ ** before the revolution they would have been 
worth three hundred thousand francs; what water! 
what beauty! under the empire it would have re- 
quired two hundred thousand francs to have made 
such a set.—But,” added he, with an expression of 
scorn, ‘* at present the diamond is falling in price 
every “sf ince the peace, Brazil and Asia have 
overwhelmed us with them—they are no longer worn 
except at court.” Yet even while uttering those dis- 
couraging words, he examined the stones, one by 
one, with an unspeakable joy. ‘* Without a spot!— 
yes, here is one spot—here’s a flaw—but this isa 
beauty!” And his wan visage, as the light of the 
jewels glared upon it, seemed Hike one of those 
mouldy, antique mirrors that we meet within a pro- 
vincial inn, which gives the traveller, who has cour- 
age enough to look at himself, the appearance of a 
man who has fallen into afitof appolexy. ‘*Well,” 
sail the vicomte, striking him on the shoulder.— 
The dotard trembled. He relinquished his baubles, 
laid them upon his desk; seated himself, recommene- 
ed the usurer, and again became smooth, hard, and 
cold asa column of marble. ** How much must you 
have?” ‘* A hundred thousand francs, for three 

ears.” ** Possibly!” Hethen drew from a ma- 

ogany box, which was his casket, a pair of balances, 
inestimable for their exactness. He weighed the 
stones, estimating with a glance the weight of the set- 
ting—Heaven only knows how! and, during this ope- 
ration, his features struggled between joy and severi- 
ty. That eadaverous face, lighted up with those 
gems, had something about it more horrible than I 
ean describe. The countess seemed to ce 
all the danger of the precipice towards which she was 
approaching: there was still some feeling of remorse 
within her; and it only required, perhaps, an effort— 
a charitable hand extended, to save her. I determin- 
ed to attempt it. Gosbeck interrupted me by a sign 
of the head; and, turning towards the culprits, 
‘* Eighty thousand frances in ready money,” said he, 
with a low soft voice, ** and you will leave me the 
diamonds.” ‘* But—,” — the young man.— 
‘¢ Take it or leave it,” said Gosbeck giving back the 
casket to the countess. I — drew near her, and 
whispered, ** You will do better, madam, to throw 
yourself at the feet of your husband.” The usurer 
doubtless understood my words by the movement of 
my lips, and cast upon me a look in which there was 
something infernal. The face of the young man be- 
came livid, for the hesitation of the countess was 

Ipable. He approached her, and though he spoke 
ow, [heard the words, Adieu, Emily !—be hap- 
py! As for me, to-morrow I shall no longer have a 
care.” ‘*Qh, sir!” she cried, addressing herself to 
Gosbeck, ‘‘ I accept your offer!” The usurer gave 
the money; and the countess rose and retired, deeply 
feeling into what a labyrinth of shame and guiltinese 
she had allowed herself to be drawn. 


THE FALSE BRIDE. 

Translated from the French for the State Herald. 
Donna Onazille climbed up a bye-path which bor- 
dered upon a deep ravine, and w apon its flinty 
bed rolled a torrent half dried by the heats of sum- 
mer. Sheigrusted herself to the sure and tried step 


| beck had formerly spoken to me. On entering the 


of her mulegand her mind being tree from care, she 
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contemplated with a suppressed sigh—the sigh of a 
woman who dance had loved—the beautiful heavens, 
and the glittering, pensive stars. She might, per- 
haps, have heard fall the dew-drops upon the open- 
ing chalice of the flowers, or breathing tie balmy 
odour of the evening. She called to her recollec- 
tion the first dreams of her life. The zephyrs ca- 
ressed the waving skirts of her garments. The 
kings of the East never beheld a countenance more 
ale, and at the same time more captivating and 
ovely. Her dark lustrous eyes still beamed with 
love—such eyes as warm the veins and change the 
heart of men intoa voleano, Onaziile was one of 
the most beautiful females of all Andalusia. A man 
followed her—a man well enough in himself by St. 
James !—but his air was more sombre than the man- 
tle hie) covelpaay him like a black winding sheet; 
and his hand at short intervals was thrust into the 
long locks of his hair. 
‘*\Wiien shall we arrive, Don Gil ?” said the young 
dame, carelessly, while she adjusted her disordered 
arments. “We shall soon reach our destination,” 
asthe reply. much the better,” said she, ‘‘for 
am weary”—and she hummed to herself a love 


song. 

The sun had gone down—the summit of the moun- 
tain was only covered with a light cloud of the most 
beautiful rose colour, which blended itself harmo- 
niously, from the delicate tint of pearl to the most 
limpid azure. A few glittering stars showed them- 
selves in the brilliant waters of the stream, and the 
moon was unshaded by acloud. ‘hey had arrived 
at the foot of a parched declivity. ‘‘Let us dis- 
mount,” said the stranger—‘“‘it is necessary for us 
to climb this little hill before we can taste repose;” 
at the same moment a bitter, fiend-like smile was 
half suppressed upon his trembling lips. Onazille 
alighted from her mule, and while Gil spoke to his 
valet, she ascended to the top of the hill. A dark 
shady valley stretched along its base on the opposite 
side, and a small rivulet there poured forth its pure 
and winding waters ————‘*What a beautiful valley,” 
exclaimed OnaziJle—but she became suddenly pale, 
and uttered a feeble cry. A grave was dug at the 
root of a tall fir tree—and two men were partly con- 
¢ealed behind its resinous trunk. Don Gil 
looked at her; she fell at his feet--——‘*Mercy !” 
she cried, ‘tin the name of Jesus and the Saints, 
have mercy !” The husband returned no answer; 
but his infuriated looks spoke for him. ‘‘Mercy, 
Lord,” Onazille again vociferated, ‘‘merey! mer- 
cy!” “I have seen all,” rejoined her husband. 
**Matheo, thy base paramour, is dead—dead by my 
hands—you shall go to rejoin him. I give you a 
quarter of an hour to say your prayers. I pardon 

ou.” At this time a bird began to sing in the fo- 
iage of atalltree. Onazille, her head bent to the 
ground—her hands joined—and her heart oppressed 
with agony—believed herself the sport of some Sa- 
tanic illusion—but when she saw her husband 
standing there before her, full of revenge, the fright- 
ful reality came upon her soul—and a voice, ill-bod- 
ing and mysterious, murmured to her the awful fate 
that now awaited her.——The names of Jesus and 
the Virgin Maty escaped the lips of Onazille, which 
were now white as the blanched handkerchief that 
eovered her neck. Don Gil gave his watch to one 
of the men who lay concealed behind the tree; and 
casting his prayer beads at the foot of his wife, tore 
himself from her. Onazille, weeping in bitterness, 
drew herself towards him. She implored him to 
spare her guilty life—she twined about his knees— 
but it was in vain. ‘* Remember,” said her hus- 
band in a convulsed tone, ** remember the bower of 
orange trees; a month ago, this very hour.”———She 
fell motionless on the turf, which, lightly agitated 
by the breath of the night, exhaled the most deli- 
cious odours. Don Gil had hardly rejoined his ser- 
vant; when they heard a piercing ery, which the 
echoes of the dark valley feebly repeated—then all 
was calm, and nothing was heard but the steps of 
the mule, and light fugitive sounds of the tambour- 
ine of the mountaineer. Donna Onazille, so fair and 
so false, wasno more. Her life was taken by the 
men who sat by the fir tree, and the opening grave 


which had been dug at its roots, closed upon her 
dead body. 


Some years before the French Revolution, a com- 
positor at a printing house left his workshop. He 
was seized by four men, who promised that they 
would not do him any injury if he made no resistance; 
they tied a bandage over his eyes, and pushed him 
inty acoach. The poor man did not dare to utter a 
word during the whole time he was on the road.— 
When they untied the bandage he found himself ina 
large room, in which were cases filled with charac- 
ters, and presses. ‘hey ordereu him to print some 

r»amphlets, and many of those obscene books, which 
cas multiplied so greatly within these few years, 
with such frightful audacity. He was obliged to 
obey, and was kept fifteen days at work, for which 
they liberally paid him; and then, having again tied 
a bandage over his eyes, they placed him in a coach 
and carried him back to the spot from whence they 
first took him. He never disclosed his adventure to 


any one, having been bound to seerecy, which he pro- 
mised to perforra. When the Bastile was taken, he 
was amongst the number of the assailants, and he 
cognised the secret printing press, to which 
he had been conducted with so much mystery. What 


theré re 


a subject for reflection!~ Paris in 
- Fishermen, in order to handle eels 


They have a hundred hands. 


urely, first 


The friendship of some men is quite Briarean.— 


LITERARY. 


TOUR 
In England, Ireland — France. Bya German 
rince. 
This book is an original, lively, and sensible col- 
lection of remarks on England and Ireland, by a per- 
son peculiarly well qualified to form @ sound judg- 
ment: it isan agreeable mixture of sketehes of scene- 
ry, of manners, of character, with philosophical 
observations, showing the man of many lands and 
many thoughts. Pleasant it is, or at least gratifying 
to the curiosity, to see ourselves as others see us; pe- 
culiarly, however, is it gratifying when the observer 
is one whose judgment is to be respected, and who 
clothes his decision with a rich store of fancy and il- 
lustrative remarks; still more is it reewcente, when 
the character of the writer also is so far disclosed as 
to attract the involuntary good-wili of the reader.— 
Such a man is Prince PucKtER Muscan, and such 
is his book. We are gratified by his praise, the 
more flattered on account of its diseriminativeness: 
we are amused, and even instructed, by his descrip- 
tions; and we become attached to him as the most 
amiable and sensible traveller it has been lately our 
lot to fall in with. 
We have long been of opinion, that Englishmen 
who went abroad in search of the beautiful and pic- 
turesque, were acting with more than their usual ab- 
surdity, and under a degree of delusion of an ex- 
treme kind. Our experience had miserably unde- 
ceived us; and certain we are, that if travelling in 
England were not so expensive to foreigners, the 
men of taste in Europe would invariably select the 
wilder and more romantic parts of our own Island 
for the purpose of indulging the eye in scenery and 
the mind in the pleasure of the imagination. Of the 
treasures of our manufactures, of the curiosity and 
marvellousness of our machinery, of the vastness and 
excellence of our institutions, we say nothing; they 
are universally granted. Full justice is here dune to 
the beauty of the country, the picturesqueness of the 
ruins, and the wealth and splendour of the mansions 
that stand in graceful contrast to the memorials of the 
past. The Prince appears to have had universal ac- 
cess; and when he had it not by his letters, he ac- 
quired it by his manners and information. We have, 
as a proof, a most agreeable incident of a book-sell- 
er at Monmouth, of whom he was buying ‘ a Guide,’ 
dragging him ioto tea with his family; and when 
they found he had lost his pocket book, fancying it 
contained all his travelling money, of their offering 
him the loan of a five-pound note, in the most deli- 
cate manner, ‘* just to relieve him from any little 
embarrassment, and to be returned any time when he 
came that way.” The invitation to the family hearth 
might elsewhere have been given, but in what other 
country than England would the feelings have so far 
expanded as to open the strings of the purse ina 
manner so generous? Other instances of the Prince’s 
popular and winning manners are numerous; he 
seems to have derived information from every source, 
and never to have disdained a sensible or an amusing 
person, whatever may have been his condition in life. 
But Ireland is the country for an observer; and if 
the descriptions of it by Prince Puckler does not as- 
tonish all Europe, we are very much mistaken. It 
will be a revelation—a chapter of wonders and mar- 
vels withoutend. The author will be accused of cari- 
eature; while at the same time curiosity will be so 
far piqued, that we are certain the Continental tour- 
ists will set out to Holyhead the moment they land 
at Dover, just as they used to inquire the way to 
Edinburgh before they had fairly got into London.— 
Walter Scott made them Highland-mad, and now 
Prince Puckler will bite them with an Irlando-ma- 
nia. Ireland, indeed, may well astonish them: it 
has an enigma to every Englishman of reflection. 


The following passages contain the Prince’s anec- 
dotes of certainly one of the cleverest and most re- 
markable women of the present day: 

«IT spent a very pleasant evening to-day at Lady 
M——’s. The company was small, but amusing, 
and enlivened by the presence of two very pretty 
friends of our hostess, who sang in the best ltalian 
style. I talked a great deal with Lady M on va- 
rious subjects, and she has talent and feeling enough 
in her favour in my former letter; at any rate, I did 
not then know one of her most charming qualities,— 
that of possessing two such pretty relatives. 

«* The conversation fell upon her works, and she 
asked me, how [liked her Salvator Rosa? ‘I have 
not read it,’ replied I; ‘ because’ (i added by way of 
excusing myself, ‘tant bien que mal,’) ‘I like your 
fictions so much, that I did not choose to read any 
thing historical from the pen of the most imaginative 
of romance writers.’ ‘QO, that is only a romance,’ 
said she; ‘you may read it, without any qualms of 
conscience.’ ‘ Very well,’ thought 1; * probably 
that will apply to your travels too.’—but this I kept 
to myself, ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘believe me, it is only en- 
nui that sets my pen in motion; our destiny in this 
world is such a wretched one that I try to forget it 
in writing.’ (Probably the Lord Lieutenant had not 
invited her, or some other great personage had fail- 
éd in his engagement to her, for she was quite out 
of spirits. ) aw hat a fearfal puzzle is this world! 
said she: ‘is there a presiding power ornot? And 
if there be one, and he weremalevolent! what.a hor- 


cover them with dirt. In like manneri@oes 


tion strive to grasp excellence. 


rible idea! 
. pea a woman of seuse, like you,—forgive me,—atter / natural order; for I observed she must write before 


‘But in Heaven’s name,’ replied I, how 
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such nonsense’? ‘Ah, I know well enough all that 
you can say on that subject,’ said she; ‘certainly no 
man can give me.’ This obscurity in a most acute 
mind was unintelligible to me, even in a woman. 
(‘Ne vous en fachez pas, Julie!’) 

**Lady M ’s husband, formerly a 
now a philosopher and author, and what the French 
call ‘un bon homme,’ affecting moreover the man of 
taste and judgment, gave mea book of his, contain- 
ing a thoroughly materialist system of plilosophy; 
there are, however, some good things in it, and it has 
altogether more merit than I should have expected 
froma the author. I was busied in reading it half the 
night. From the unconnected and daring character 
of the whole, | however concluded either that Lady 
M-—— had written a considerable portion of it her- 
self, or at least that these views of things had thrown 
her mind into such a state of doubt and confusion, 
that she had actually imagined the question whether 
God might_not possibly be malevolent. Your cele- 
brated people are but men like others, Heaven 
knows!—scholars and statesmen, philosophers and 

ts. At every acquaintance of this sort that I make, 
think of Oxenstierna, who, when his young son ex- 
persed some hesitation and diffidence as to the part 

e should play at the Congress of Munster in the 
presence of so many great and wise men, replied 
with a smile, ‘ Ah, my son, depart in peace, and see 
by what manner of men the world is governed!’” 
* * * * - * * 


** My last and longest visit this morning was to 
the sweet girls [ met at Lady M——’s. I took them 
some Italian music, which they sang like nightin- 
gales, and with a total absence of all pretension and 
all affectation. Their father is a distinguished phy- 
sician; and like most of the ‘doctors of eminence 
here, a Baronet or Knight, a title which is not es- 
teemed a mark of nobility in England, although 
some families of great antiquity and consideration 
bear it. There are, however, Creti and Pleti, as 
among our lower nobility. A Baronet is generally 
called not by his family, but by his christian name; 
as Sir Charles, Sir Anthony; as in Vienna they say, 
Graf Tinterle, Kiirst Muckerie, and so on. The 
medical Knight of whom I now speak, received his 
title in consequence of the establishment of excel- 
lent baths, and is a very interesting man. His wife 
seemed to me still more remarkable for talent. She 
is very superior to her celebrated relative in accu- 
rate tact and judgment, and possesses an extraordi- 
nary power of mimicry, whose comic bent does not 
always spare her own family. The daughters, though 
perfectly different, are both very original; the one in 
the gentle, the other in the wild ‘genre.’ l always call 
her Lady M ’s ‘ wild Irish girl.’ All three 
have a characteristic nationality, and indeed have 
never quitted Ireland. 

~ * * * 


‘In the evening Lady M told me that the 
translation of her works, which were oftea so bail as 
to destroy the sense, were a source of great rexation 
toher. In her letters on Italy, for instance, where she 
says of the Genoese, ‘ ‘I’hey bought the scorn of all 
Europe,’ the translator read for scorn, corn, and wrote 
‘Genes dans ce temps achetait tout le ble de 1? Eu- 


ro 
* * * * 


“T spend a great deal of my time with the little night- 
ingales, see Lady M—— frequently, and avoid ge- 
neral society as much asI can. The young ladies 
keep a burlesque journal, in which they write a 
chronicle of their daily * fata,’ illustrated with the 
most extravagant drawings, which is infinitely di- 
verting. After that, we sing, talk, or act pictures, 
in which the mother, with her talent for the drama, 
contrives admirable dresses out of the most hetero- 


chance of success at the 


geneous materials. You would have laughed if you 
had seen the ‘wild Irish girl,’ with mustaches and 
whiskers marked with charcoal, pocket handkerchief 
and stick in her hand, come in as my caricature.— 
These girls have an inexhaustible fund of grace and 
vivacity, extremely un-English, but truly Irish. 
** The eldest, who is eighteen, has brown eyes, and 
hair of a most singular kind and expression: the latter 
has a deep sort of golden hue without being red, and 
in the former isa tranquil humid glow, over which 
comes at times a perfectly red light like that of fire; 
but yet it always remains only an intense glow, nota 
lightening flash like that which often glances from 
the eyes of the little wild girl. With her, all is 
flame; and under her maidenly blushes there often 
breaks out the determination and high spirit of a boy. 
Indiscreet, and carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, she sometimes gives way to too great vi- 
vacity, which however, from her sweet simplicity and 
inimitable grace, does but enhance the charm which 
distinguishes her. ‘To-day, when my carriage was 
announced, I exclaimed with a sigh, ‘ Ah, que cette 
voiture vient mal a propos!’ ‘ Eb bien,’ cried she, 
with the perfect air of a little hussar (she was still in 
male costume), ‘envoyez la au diable.” A very 
severe and reproving look from her mamma, and one 
of terror from her gentle sister, covered all her lit- 
tle face, that was not concealed by her disguise, over 
and over with scarlet; she cast down her eyes asham- 
ed, and looked indescribakly pretty. 

“Lady M—— received me to-day in her authoress 
boudoir, where I found her writing, not without some 
view to effect, elegantly dressed, and with a mother 


ed ona new book, for which she had invented a ve 

good title, ‘ Memoirs of Myself for Myself.’ She 
asked me whether she should put ‘of myself’ or ‘for 
myself’ first, I decided for the former as the more 


of pearl and gold pen in her hand. She was employ- 


she can have written. Upon this we fell into a sport- 
ive contest,in which she reproached me with my Ger- 
man pedantry, and maintained that hitherto ‘ bonnet 
blane’ ‘blanc bonnet’ had been the same; the justice 
of which I was obliged toadmit. The motto she had 
chosen was from Montaigne, ‘ Je n’enseigne pas, je 
raconte.? She read me some passages, which I 
thought very good. This woman, who appears so 
superficial, is quite another being when she takes the 
pen in her hand. 

‘* She told me that she intended to go next winter 
to Paris, and wished to go into Germany, but that she 
had a great dread of the Austrian police. I advised 
her to go to Berlin. ‘Shall I not be persecuted there?’ 
said she. ‘ God forbid!’ rejoined 1; ‘in Berlin talent 
is worshipped; only I advise you to take at least one 
of your pretty young friends, who is fond of dancing 
and dances well, so that you may be invited to the 
balls at court, and may thus have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with our amiable and accom- 
= young military men; they are well worth 
knowing, and you ray not find any other way of be- 
ing introduced to them.’ At this moment her hus- 
band entered, and begged me to get his philosophi- 
cal work translated into German, that he might not 
figure there as only aid-de-camp to his wife, but fi 
with his own wings. I promised all he wished; but 
observed that a new prayer book would have a better 
present day than a new sys- 


tem of philosophy, of which we had enough already. 
—London Spectator. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


4A LAW-SUIT. 


Lancelot Latherwell was the only barber in his 
village—a man of no small importance in his own 
Opinion, as well as in fact, seeing thathe was fami- 
liar with all the heads of the place. The chief instru- 
ment of his power, however, was his razor, a sceptre 
which he wielded somewhat absolutely perhaps, but 
uniformly with regard to the welfare of his subjects, 
who were rather numerous, and consisted of such as 
were unable to shave themselves. 

Latherwell, like a humane General, pursued his 
vocation with as little bloodshed as possible; indeed, 
he was wont to boast, that since the days of his ap- 
prenticeship, he had drawn the purple stream but 
once, and that on the following occasion: One hot 
morning while Lant was exercising his tonsorial 
functions upon a wealthy farmer, 4 short horned bull, 


doubtless with a view of exciting the hair dresser’s 7 


emulation, thrust through the open window a head 
as nicely curled, and perhaps, as sensible, as the 
most fashionable of our hero’s patrons: not succeeding 
in immediately attracting attention, the animal ad- 
dressed itself to Lant’s ear, with an effect which had 
nearly proved fatal to that of his customer; for the 
operator, who had a mortal dread of horned cattle, 


and of the squire’s bull in particular, was so startled 
at the roar and the appariuion, that, with an invol- 


untary flourish of his razor, he had well nigh eropped 
the farmer as close as any terrier in the village. 
The farmer, who had, in truth, sustained but lit. 
tle injury, started up in Lant’s table cloth, in which, 
preparatory to the operation, he had been enveloped, 
and rushed into the street, like the ghost of Banquo, 


bleeding and breathing vengeance, and spreading ~ 


consternation as he went. The whole village was in 
an uproar, and a variety of contradictory reports as 
to the cause of the catastrophe were current. ‘The 
most generally received account, however, not only 
stated that the barber had attacked the agriculturist, 
“*with intent to do him some grievous bodily harm,” 


but was exceedingly circumstantial as to the origin - 


of their quarrel. ‘*The farmer,” said rumour, ‘‘hay- 
ing a great dread of baldness, as indicative of age, 
had inquired of Lant, if he did not think his hair was 
grown thicker. To which the other replied, No, 
but he thought his head was; and by way of a crown- 
ing climax, recommended him to select some public 
charity to which to leave his wealth, for that be 
would certainly die without Aair. ‘Thereupon, the 
farmer, taking advantage of Lant’s convenient posi- 
tion, had kicked his shins with his iron tipped boots; 
and that the barber had retaliated by shaving off his 
customer’s ear at a stroke.” 

Meanwhile the farmer, not satisfied with having 
the injury dressed by a surgeon, repuired to his at- 
torney to get it re-dressed. Lawyers and prize fight- 
ers are the only persons on earth who profit by black 
eyes and bloody noses. The pettifogger in question 
owed the distinction of being the most respectable 
solicitor in the village, to the circumstance of his be- 
ing the only one in it. He told the farmer that he 
had been shamefully, scandalously, durderously used. 
The lawyer lied of course, and said an action would 
lie also, and therein he lied again, 

An action, however, was brought at the next as 
sizes, which arrived almost before Lant had recover- 
ed from the consternation into which the notice of the 
proceedings had thrown him. On the morning pre- 
vious to the day on which the cause was expected to 
come on, the shaver was called upon for a cast of his 
office by a gentleman of some consequence in the 
neighbourhood, who, observing our hero to be un 
usually depressed and eliciting the souree of his un- 


easiness, despatched him, instanter, to the assize — 


town with a letter toa barrister, explaining the ease, 
and soliciting his good offices on the oceasion. 

The barrister, struck by the whimsicality, of the 
circumstances, returned Latherwell his fee, and told 
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4 after kicking three or four of his neighbors out of the* 
WHiand of dreams, stated that he had taken the sense 
Hof his colleagues, (which was very probable, since 


trouble t 
= gument being conclusive. A verdict for the defend- 
ant was accordingly delivered, and the barber return- 
“ed triumphant to his village.— The Humorist. 


ball on the field of Waterloo, was so sudden, that it 


q would he vauntingly exclaim ‘I am a man of a thou- 
sand: I never had a head-ache, a toeth-ache, a toe- 
Mache, or any ache at all, during the whole of my ex- 


that my friends have been equally fortunate.’ In his 


Matin 
vere those of the polished gentleman. 
@of-the-way whims could hardly be said to amount to 
actual still there was a peculiarity about 
“WRhem, which rendered them at once both troublesome 
od amusing. If it was your chance to meet the old 
WWub twice or even three times, in one day, he made 


@picutenant-colonel who had not long joined the corps 
Bn which our lieutenant was serving—was particular- 
Oey annoyed by him,and being acquainted with L——’s 
WPeculiarity, he appeared, upon more than one ocea- 
Hon, to be offended; no notice, however, was taken 
mf this by the old Sub, for, whether he met the 
m@olonel on the morning duty, afternoon inspection, 


WMicers, he would repeat the like question to all he 
wet: ‘How do you find your health Major B——, | 


wv ng in- 
Mepiries; but the kindness of his nature, his affable 


Meealth of his friends, induced all who knew him to 
Beer with his strange and whimsical interrogatories. 


Mere either intended as a molestation or ajoke, treat- 
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The trial came on before a jury whose countenan~ 
ces alone would have qualified them as members of 
a club of “Odd Fellows.” The plaintiff’s counsel 
commenced with a disquisition on ears; touched 
upon the sensitiveness of Priscian’s, and alluded to 
those of Dionysius, who would, doubtless, he said, 
be in the classical recollections of the jury, had 
ears, though two only them, he Hibernically ad- 
ded, were pairs. Having considered the subject 
morally, physically, and anatomically, he took rag 
ther field, and dwelt upon the value of ears, to far- 
mers in particular, maintainip that they could not 
get their ad without them. e next referred to 
asses’ ears, and concluded by such a Stentorian ap- 

eal to those of the jury, that every man of them 
had as just ground of action against the counsel, as 
the farmer had against the barber. — ‘ 

The witnesses for the plaintiff having been examin- 
ed and cross-examined, the detendant’s counsel rose, 
and expressed his concern that it was not in his pow~ 
er to produce the only wituess of the affray in which 
the action had originated, namely, the bull; but that 
the truth was, he could find none who would under- 
take to serve the subpcena personally, and that, pend- 
ing the consultation of authorities as to whether fling- 
ing it over the hedge of his pasture would be legal 
service, the bull had unfortunately changed his 
name, and become beef. ‘But this, gentlemen of the 
jury,” he continued, ‘isa circumstance which I 
am led to regret less on my client’s account, than on 
my learned brother’s on the opposite side, whom, as 
he has indulged us with an Irish bull, [should have 
been gretified in introducing to an English one. Gen- 
tlemen oi the jury, my case lies ina nutshell, and I 


plaintiffhas kindly furnished me to prove it. Two 
of his witnesses have sworn that he is quite deaf of 
one ear, of which, he alleges, the defendant had 
nearly deprived him: Now, gentlemen of the jury, 
I contend, that had my client actually sliced off the 
plaintiff’s ear, and pat it in his breeches-pocket, I 
should be entitled to a verdict; for what amount of 
damages would you award to a man for the loss of 
that which he himself has proved to have been utterly 
useless to him?” 

The counsel paused for a moment to observe the 
effect of his appeal to the jury; the foreman of which 


they appeared to have none left,) and would not 
™ learned gentleman to proceed,his last ar- 


From the London Forget-Me Not. 


** THE OLD LIEUTENANT. 

*‘Death, who is no respecter of persons, never de- 
prived society of a more kind and simple-hearted 
creature than old Lieutenant L———, of the line. 
During the whole course of his life, he had never 
suffered a day’s illness; and his death—by a cannon 


might with truth be said, not an hour of corporal pain 
had ever fallen to his lot. Health, and the care of 
it, were the incessant topic of his conversation; often 


istence; and it is the main pleasure of my life to hear 


deportment he was extremely pompous and unbend- 
ing, except when under the influence of his predomi- 
foible; but withal, his manner and address 
His little out- 


t a point to inquire each time after your health; and 
f it happened that you were blessed with a partner 
or life, you had a double response to make.- The 


evening parade, his Monsieur Tonson-like ques- 
gens were sure to be put to our not very even temper- 

commandaat—* How do you find your health, 
@arnal A——-, and how stands the health of Mrs. 
A——?’ Then, stalking through the corps of 


d how stands the health of Mrs. Major B——?? 
And how do you find your health Captain C——, 
nd how stands the health of Mrs. Captain C——?? 
nd so down the different grades of rank, sometimes 
yen as low as ‘ How do you find your health Drum- 
er D-———, and how stands the health of Mrs. Drum- 
er D——?” To the colonel and the senior officers 


> was particularly persevering in his annoyi 


Pmeanour, and his sincere solicitude concerning the 


mhe colonel, for the first week. after joining the 


giment, thinking that L——’s reiterated inquiries 


him in a cool and distant manner; but on becoming 


three | the colonel, ‘How Carnal A—— found his health, 


quiries after the health of the ‘Curnal.and Mrs. 
Curnal’ were sincere, he treated him with that atten- 
tion and politeness which one officer hasa right to 
expect from another. 

It happened, however, that in the course of one 
day, the old Sub inquired no less than three times of 


and how the health of Mrs. Curnal A—— stood af- 
fected??? which so raffled the temper of the colonel, 
that the remnant of his nearly worn-out patience at 
once gave way, and the old lieutenant was ordered, 
with the command of a relief-detachment, into the 
interior,where poor L—— could meet none but Mon- 
keys and their Mrs. Monkeys to waste his humane 
inquiries upon. The month’s detached duty nares 
expired L—— once more returned to the corps an 
the ‘Carnal;’ their first meeting was at morning 
parade for guard-mounting, when the lieutenant at- 
tacked him with his everlasting question, ‘How do 
you find your health, Curnal A , and how stands 
the health of Mrs. Curnal A?’ Theastounded colonel 
looked aghast, and, checking his rising choler, po- 
litely answered, ‘‘Pretty well, thank ye,” and gave 
the word ‘Fallin!’ The ‘pretty well thank ye,’ was 
not an answer sufficiently satisfactory to the anxious 
old Sub, for, on the duty being despatched to their 
different charges, he approached the colonel, repeat- 
ing his everlasting question, ‘How do you find 
your health,Carnal A——, and how stands the health 
of Mrs. Curnal A——??’ On this occasion the colo- 
nel met him with ‘a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger,’ and solemnly answering with a sigh 
the interrogating lieutenant, said, ‘* For myself, 
Lieut. L——, thank Providence, 1 enjoy excellent 
health; but, as for Mrs. A——- whom you so kindly 
inquire after, she, sir, drinks, and lies, and thinks it 
no crime to commit idolatry,—the colonel purpose- 
iy pronouncing the last word quick and short. ‘She 
rinks, and lies, and commits adultery!’ exclaimed 
the lieutenant in abreath. ‘Good God!’ continued 
the kind-hearted Sub, ‘who could have believed 
that a lady of such rare accomplishments, and appa- 
rent virtue and modesty, could lose every sense of 
propriety, and become a draukard, a liar, anda 
* Hold, sir,’ cried the colonel in a well counterfeited 
rage; ‘how dare you accuse my wife of being a 
drunkard and a liar! I will permit no man living, sir, 
to do so, without receiving ample reparation on the 
spot.? ‘How!’ cried the astonished lieutenant; did 
you not this moment say, Curnal, that Mrs. Curnal 
A—— drinks, lies, and so forth!’ ‘Yes sir,’ replied 
the colonel, ‘I did say so, and so she does, sir; and 
what lady of yes acquaintance does not both eat, 
and drink, and lie, and sit also; and every good wife 
and mother will idolize her husband and her chil- 
dren, but [ plainly see that you and I are at cross-pur- 
ses, which has arisen from your inquiries after the 
health of Mrs. A——; no such misunderstanding can 
again take place between us, if you refrain in future 
from such inquiries.’ The poor old lieutenant bow- 
ed, and retired in silent sorrow, and under the deep- 
est mortification, for having unwittingly accused a 
virtuous and modest lady of being ‘a drunkard, a 
liar, and so forth;’ nor from that period would he 
have inquired, by a direct question, after the health 
of the mother that bore him. 


PREDICTIONS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 
Un grand homme mourra cette annee, et il y aura des 
naufrages. Almanac de Liege. 

The year 1832 will be a eventful one—to 
every old maid who gets married. 

Throughout the whole course of the year when- 
ever the moon wanes the nights will grow dark. 

Those who have debts to pay, and no cash, will 
lose their credit. 

It is probable that if there is no business doing peo- 
ple will complain of hard times, but it is certain that 
— who hang themselves will escape starving to 

eath. 

Any man who spends faster will not be richer at 
the end of the year, than he was at the beginning, 
which is more certain still. 

_ He that bites off his own] nose or turns politician, 
will act like a fool, and that isthe most certain of all. 

If bishop sleeves go out of fashion, there will be 
more elbowroom among the ladies. If toques fol- 
low, we may,perhaps see over their heads. If either 
of them should be talked of, there will be much ado 
about nothing. 

Many a man will grow rich this year—in a dream. 

The present sesssion of Congress will be one of 
uncommon interest and importance. This cannot 
fail of proving true, because it has been said every 
year regularly ever since we had a remembrance. 

If dandies wear their bearis there will be less work 
for the barbers. He who wears mustaches will have 
something to sneeze at. He who-does either will 
look like a ruffian, and we pray all such to keep out 
of our sight. 

' -If the incumbent of a fat office should die, there 
will be a dozen feet ready to step into one pair of 
shoes. 

If an old miser dies, it will occasion the shedding 
of many tears—that * live in an onion.” 

He who marries during this year will runa great 
risk—that is, if he does it in a hurry. 

He who steals a match, will make tattlers gossip, 
and get himself into a scrape. 

He who is pennyless this year will not grieve much 
at the fall of stocks. 

He who grows old withont growing wiser, will be 
a long time coming to the years of discretion, 


ptter acquainted with him, and finding that his in« 


‘chin, kicked out with such strength, that he fairly 


He who laughs at his own dull jokes, and hunts 
for a cat with three tails, or becomes a candidate for 
office, will rival honest Dogberry, and be content to 
write himself anass.” - 

There will be more books published this year than 
will find purchasers; more rhymes written than will 
find readers, and more bills made out than will find 
payers. 

Whoever is in love this year will think his mistress 
an angel. Whoever gets married will find out 
whether it be true. 

He that loses his hair this year will grow bald. 

He that loses his wife will become a widower. 

Hie that loses his cash must sell off stock, or go to 
the brokers, from which heaven preserve us. 

If any young lady should happen to blush, or baste 
a turkey this year, she will look red in the face. If 
she dreams otf a young man three nights in succes- 
sion, it will be a sign of something. if she dreams of 
him four times, or have the toothache, it is ten to 
one that she is a long time getting either of them out 
of her head. 

Ifa man builds a house this year without counting 
the cost, he will know more at the end of his under- 
taking than at the beginning. 

If any one jumps overboard without knowing how 
to swim, it is two to one he gets drowned. 

If any one lends an umbrella, it is ten to one that 
he is obliged to go home in the rain for his pains. 

‘Fhere will be a great noise about the country— 
whenever it thunders, and a great dust will be kick- 
ed up—by coaches and horses—unless the roads are 
McAdamised. 

Whoever runs in debt this year will be dunned. 

Whoever hires money out of the banks will be in 
no hurry to see the last day of grace. . 

Whoever is out at the elbows will think ofa tailor. 

Whoever is high upon his score and low in his 
pocket will think of a deputy sheriff. 

Whoever makes the discovery that the world is 
given to lying, will do what Jack Falstaif has done 
before him. 

Many an old sinner will resolve to turn over a new 
leat this year, but the new leaf will turn out blank. 

Many a fond fool will jump into a honey-pot—and 
find it mustard——without being able to say with the 
fly, “I’m off.” 

Many things will be wondered at this year, and 
turn out not to be miracles, 

Many a great man will tell a fine story, to which 
Mr. Burchell would have said ‘*Fudge!” 

Finally, we are of opinion that this will be a won- 
derful year,—just like all. that have gone before it. 
Politicians will make fools of themselves, pettifog- 
gers will make foolsof others, and women with pret- 
ty faces will make fools of both themselves and others. 
The world will go round and come back to the place 
from which it set out, and this will be the course of 
many a man who should be up and —— There 
will be a great cry and little wool, as ata ing of 
pigs or a session of Congress, 


A RENCONTRE. 


A late number of the Oriental Sporting Magazine, 

rinted at Calcutta, and received by the editor of the 

Salem Gazette, contains the following account of a 

erie rencontre between a Major in the British 
st India service and an uncivil Bear: 

Major R , an Officer in the Madras service, 
who was lately stationed here, had gone out late- 
ly to a jungle at some distance from the cantonments, 
to look for a bear, of which there was a number in 
this neighbourhood. I may here mention, that those 
which have been killed here, have always been found 
unusually large and savage, and in several instances 
have commenced the attack without being previously 
molested. After beating a nullah for some time with- 
out success, he was suddenly attacked by an enor- 
mous bear, which rushed from a thick patch of jungle 
a few paces trom him. 

He had just time to raise hisrifle and to fire, be- 
fore the bear was aboard of him; he missed, the beat- 
ers bolted, and the only resistance he could make 
was to charge with the muzzle of his rifle against 
the bear’s breast as he reared at him. This he did 
with so much force, as to wrench up the elevation rib 
from the barrels, (it was a seven barrelled oy? and 
a quantity of the animal’s hair was afterwards found 
sticking toit. The bear directly seized him by the 
arm, and he was left without bottle- holder, or second, 
to mill a brute who was not likely to fight fair, at 
leastaccording to the rules of modern pugilism. 

The Major is a man of immense strength, and hits 
with the impetus of a sledge hammer: with one hand 
he battered brain between the eyes, and with his feet 
kept up a most vigorous cannonade against his bread 
basket. The bear constantly shifted his hold from 
one arm to the other, but the iron knuckles of his 
antagonist prevented him from retaining his gripe 
long enough to break the bones, and at last both fell 
together, bruin uppermost. The gallant resistance 
which the Major had hitherto made, was now getting 
more feeble; he felt the hot breath of the bear glow- 
ing on his face, as his grey muzzle was thrust for- 
ward, endeavouring to seize him by the head, which 
he defended as well as ‘he could by repeated blows 
on the brute’s nose. & 

In the scuffle they had both rolled to the edge of 
the raome, and the final act of the tragedy seemed ap- 
proaching, when the Major gathered himself up for 
one last effort, hit right and left at his friend’s head, 
and at the same moment drawing his knees to his 


He who wants to borrow money will know the va- 
lue of it, 


ment, Major R. found that he had escaped with much 
less damage than he expected: his arms were terrib! 
torn, but he was able to walk some distance to his 
palankeen, and is now perfectly recovered. 

_As to Bruin, although the cross buttock which de- 
cided the day might have been rather a rough one, I 
do not suppose that he suffered much, at least he was 
never more seen or heard of. 

Extraordinary and almost incredible as the above 


Statement may a ; : 
of ite trath. Y appear, there is not the slightest doubt 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia lium. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEMANS, HEBER, 


AND POLLOCK. 

Complete in one volume.— Published by John Grigg. 

Mr. Grigg has commenced publishing, in a cheap 
and portable form, the works of the most celebrated 
English poets. The volume before us contains the 
poetical works of Bishop Heber, Robert Pollock, 
A. M. and Mrs. Felicia Hemians, and is a specimen 
of the style and dress in which the suceeeding yo- 
lumes are to be presented to the public. We have 
examined this volume with considerable care and 
attention, and we do not hesitate to declare it is our 
decided conviction, that it is superior to and will su- 
persede every former publication. The paper is 
superfine, the type clear, bold antl Jegible, and the 
binding is beautiful and strong. The works of By- 
ron, Burns, Cowper, Thompson, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Milton, Young, Scott, Montgomery and others, are 
to be published in the same form—embellished with 
fine portraits, and accompanied with interesting bio- 
graphical memoirs. We are confident that this edi- 
tion of the works of these celebrated and justly ad- 
mired authors will find a place in every library, as 
they are now offered to the reading community in a 
form altogether new, and more satisfactory than any 
heretofore published; and combining cheapness, du- 


rability and elegance. If our space permitted, we 
would select, for the entertainment of our readers, 


portions of the poetry of each of the authors whose 
works are embraced in this volume; but we can mere- 
ly admit an extract from Pollock’s Course of Time. 
It is his admirable and just description of 


THE HYPOCRITE, 

“He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of hea’ 2n, 

To serve the devil in; in virtue’s guise, 
Devoured the widow’s house and orphan’s bread; 
In holy phrase, transacted villanies 

That common sinners durst not meddle with. 

At sacred feast, he sat among the saints, 

And with his guilty hands toached holiest things, 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 

More deeply, or with graver countenance, 

Or longer prayer, wept over the dying man 
Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Planned how to rob. In sermon style he bought, 
And sold and lied: and salutations made 

In Scripture terms. He prayed by quantity, 

And with his repetitions, long and loud, 

All knees were weary. With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

On charitable lists—those trumps which told 

The public ear, who had in secret done, 

The poor a benefit, and half the alms 

They told of, took themselves to keep them sound- 
ing— 

He bhawa his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in the book of life.” 


Before closing this article, we would advise our 
readers to examine the volumes already published by 
Mr. Grigg, as we are sure they will find them supe- 
rior to and cheaper than any of the editions of the 
British Classics which have been previously pub- 
lished. A. C. D. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE GHOST. 


In these unbelieving times, ghosts and goblins are 
almost denied a being in this terrene abode, except 
by a few, whom the cold reasons of philosophy can- 
notecure. I have not selected my present subject to 
strengthen the belief of those few, or to frighten the 
common mass of people to abandon their unbelief in 
such things. I shall only relate what has been re- 
ported by many, and believed by some to be some- 
thing more than mere imagination. 

Not far from half a mile below the white church in 
Galowell, is a large, dark, deep ravine, sometimes 
called Witch Hollow, through which, slow and slug- 
ish, passes a small dirty stream, denominated Riley 
rook. It received its name from the circumstance 
of its-having been the residenee, some forty or fifty 
years ago, of an antiquated maiden, by the name of 
Ma iley. 

Mary whe subject to hysteria, and during a parox- 


canted the’bear into the nullah, and had the satisfac. 
tion of seeing him roll to the bottom. Upon rising 


ysm would laugh, cry, talk strangely, scraich herself 
and tear her hair. Many persons supposed her be- 


and shaking himself after so extraordinary an engage- 
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witched, and resorted to a variety of incantations to 
allay the spell of witchcraft. Drawing blood from 
her arm and boiling it away, boiling her water, nail- 
ing a horse-shoe to the threshold of the door where 
she resided, were tried without effect. During a se- 
vere paroxysm, several persons would stand around 
her bed, with drawn swords, cutting the air in every 
direction,supposing thereby to give a fatal blow to the 
fiend, and rid the world of such atrouble. This, like 
the before mentioned projects, disappointed their ex- 
pectations. Another expedient was to decoy the sup- 
posed witch to a certain room, fitted for her recep- 
tion, when, after having seated her in a chair, under 
which was a sharp steel instrument, they heaped 
combustibles upon the fire, with the expectation of 
roasting her alive. As a last resort, they procured 
a poor innocent lamb, laid open its body in such a 
manner as to expose its heart, with its quick and ago- 
nizing pulsations, to full view; this they stuck full of 
pins, and then, while the poor creature was writhing 
under its other torments, roasted it by a slow fire. 
Nothing, however, had the desired effect, and they 
abandoned their whimsical practices; not because they 
thought themselves mistaken in the alleged malady 
of their patient, but because, in some minute particu- 
lars, they had misapplied the means made use of for 
its removal. 

Whether poor Mary was bewitched or not, certain 
it is, if the testimony of a great number of witnesses 
is to be relied on, that ever since her demise, which 
happened in 1790, sights and noises have been seen 
and heard by people peor through the hollow in 
the night, which could not be accounted for upon any 
other consideration. Some hear the moanings and 
screachings of an infant; others the apparent groan- 
ingsof adying man. A loud, hoarse, sarcastic laugh 
is often heard, after which the most boding silence 
will ensue. At other timesa hideous yell, or fright- 
ful scream is heard, followed by a solemn stillness, 
and then a low incoherent mutter, or a loud and 
earnest whisper. The angry growl of a dog, and the 
shrill squall of a cat are spoken of. A person cross- 
ing upon the bridge heard something fall suddenly 
upon the water, which was followed by a flouncing 
and walloping in the stream beneath; another upon a 
still, dark, pokerish night, heard the flapping of 
wings, moving slowly over him, like something of 
enormoussize. A person from a distance, who knew 
nothing of the fri fitful stories relative to the place, 
upon a night too dismal, on account of its darkness, 
for any one to pass through such a lonely spot, heard 
something in the air, resembling partly the cry of a 
puppy, and partly the croaking of a raven. But what 
was most singular in regard to it, was, at one instant 
it would be heard exactly over head, and quicker 
than thought, at another place at a distance, and then 
at another almost simultaneously. A person passing 
through the hollow, saw a tall figure upon the bridge, 
which so frightened him, that he waded through the 
brook, rather than risk an encounter with it. At 
another time while assending the hill, he was over- 
taken by something he supposed to be a man, which 
without saying a word, even when spoken to, walked 
close by the side of him, keeping exact step, stopping 
when he stopped, and passing to the opposite side of 
the road when he passéd over. Fire-balls, bristling 
with sparks, and with streams of fire issuing from 
them, have been seen by many while passing through 
this ominous abode. 


The most frightful thing of all, and that which was 
the most eagerly grasped at, by those whose business 
it is to supply materials for gossiping tittle tattle, 
or excite the emotion of wonder, was a supposed 
ghost, seen at three different times, by five different 

ersons in the summer of . It was very tall, at 
east twelve feet in height, trim, straight, drest in 
white, moving sometimes slow, but very majestically, 
and sometimes swift, with a kind of sailing or un- 
dulating motion. ‘The first person whe saw it was 
Simon Judson, a man that old Nick and all his 
chickens could not frighten. ‘‘ Who’s there?” vo- 
ciferated Judson, in a strong, heavy voice, as he be- 
held the spectre upon the opposite side of a high 
fence, just as he had reached the bottom of the hill. 
It stood still as a statue,and gave no answer. “ Who’s 
there?” in the same ponderous -voice, was uttered a 
second time. ** What do you want o’ a body at this 
time o’ day?” It muttered furth some unearthly tones 
which Judson did not understand, ‘‘ lf your business 
is any thing of importance,” said he, ‘* you had bet- 
ter speak it in my own language, for blast me if ever 
I studied Latin a day in my life.” ** Leave me! 
leave me!” said the ghost, ‘*but see that_you warn 
—— to bethink himself of a crime committed in this 
place, which never has been expiated.” It uttered 
these words in such atone as one would suspect would 
proceed from a tenant of the tomb, were he per- 
mitted to revisit the abodes of life. Judson dropped 
his eyes for an instant. When he raised them, again 
to gaze at the ghost, it was moving majestically away, 
with great celerity. Judson passed on, not knowin 
pose to make of the matter, but not at all intimi- 
dated. 

The next time it was seen, was upon a dark, cloudy 
night, late in the evening, by Moses Bently and Pe- 
ter Lawson. Lawson had been at Bently’s, Fanbling 
upon a low scale, till a very late hour. hen the 
idea of home popped into his noddle, the thoughts of 

hosts and Witch Hollow entered his imagination. 

e went to the door,—‘‘’tis woful dark ees 
Moses,” said he. ‘* What think you of that poker- 
ish place down there? Did you ever see any thing 
upon the bridge, or thereabouts?” ‘* No,” sai 
Bently. ‘Be you afraid, Pet?” “I don’t know as 


Iam afraid, Moses,” said he, ‘‘ but I bad rather go ! himself 


through the Hollow in the day time. Judson told 
such a scarish story, it sometimes makes my heart go 
pit-a-pat, when | am out o’ nights. Come,—go as 
far as there with me, and 1 will do the same by you, 
when you lag at my house till such a late hour.”’ 
This was agreed upon, and while on their way, they 
related to each other some of the frightful stories 
they had heard about the Hollow, litue thinking they 
should see something more frightful than any thing 
they had ever heard of before. When they had de- 
scended into the Hollow, looking round the curve of 
the hill—**gormy! there’s the ghost, Pet,” said 
Bently. ‘‘ By the jumping Jingo, so itis!” said Law- 
son. ** What shall we do?” Bently ripped out a 
lusty oath or two, and Lawson said over something, 
thinking to Jay it. But neither the oats of the one, 
nor the intended charms of the other, could frighten 
it. When it got ready, it moved off, with the same 
majesty that has been asserted of it before. Bently 
and Lawson, being neither of them endowed with 
courage sufficient to face a giant, or to hold a parley 
with a visiter from another world, thought it un- 
safe to separate, and returned to the residence of the 
former, too much agitated to shuffle paste-boards, 
and too much excited to sleep. They wore away the 
night without repose, thinking often of the small mis- 
deeds they had formerly too often indulged in, deeds 
which would strike them with redoubled awe, should 
they again be visited by a being of such questionable 
form. When the streaks of the morning lighted up the 
east, sufficient to scare away all such strolling loiter- 
ers, Lawson ventured out, and in half an hour arrived 
safely at his domicile, finding his family as tranquil 
as though there had never been a ghost in christen- 
dom. Although so seriously frightened, Bently 
could not lay 2side the habit of interlarding all he said 
with oaths of fearful import, or forego his favourite 
diversion of Whist and All-fours. Lawson was al- 
tered in nothing, excepting that he never afterwards 
dared to venture out after night fall, 

The last time it made its appearance, was upon a 
still, cloudy night in July, by two young men, Amos 
Wyatand John Frisby, as they were passing the Hol- 
low, about nine o’clock in the evening. When they 
first saw it, both crying out at the same time, “there’s 
the ghost,” they were determined not to be afraid. 
But while repeating over something to charm it 
away, their tremulous voices and quivering limbs be- 
trayed their irresolution. ‘The serious manner in 
which they gave an account of it, when they had re- 
turned to their boarding place, showed likewise that 
their feelings were in no small degree wrought upon. 
For a long time Wyat could not speak about it, with- 
out faltering in his voice, and always turned his face 
in an opposite direction to the person he was speak- 
ing to. When he had finished his relation, he ap- 
peared vexed at himself for his irrepressible excita- 
bility. Frisby showed likewise, that the impression 
was not easily to be erased, and al ways considered his 
interview with the figure in white, portentious of 
some more than ordinary occurrence, or heart rend- 
ing development. 

Ihe foregoing relations have all been narrated a 
thousand different times, to as many different audi- 
ences, without a shadow of doubt, in regard to their 
reality; and with a firm belief, that a spirit, or a ghost, 
or ‘* goblin damned,” had haunted the precincts of 
Witch Hollow, ever since the demise of poor Mary 
Riley. In regard to all but the figure in white, I 
shall say as I have said oftentimes before, in regard 
to such things, people have been deceived a great 
many times in days past, and will be deceived a great 
many more times in daysto come. To people whose 
nerves are but little below mediocrity in regard to 
soundness, the shades of the evening bring a host of 
supernatural agencies, which assume shapes and 
forms, dependent, in a great measure, upon the over 
excited imaginations of those who behold them. 
Places, like Witch Hollow, of long reported haunts 
of ghosts and goblins, help to vivify the imagination, 
and so modulate it, as that a dark and cloudy night 
will convert trees and shrubs into men walking, 
stumps into bears and wild cats, and the whizzing of 
« sliver upon a rail into the screaches of an infant, or 
the groans of a dying man. ‘The belief in witches 
in a sickly female, would very naturally produce a fit 
of the hysterics, and a spectator entertaining the same 
belief, would as naturally suppose the hysterical per- 
son bewitched. Inthe days of superstition and igno- 


other reason than that the hysterical person, or some 
of her friends entertained an unfavourable opinion of 
the poor creature. 


Of the tall figure in white, I can speak with such 
a degree of certainty as to put credulity to the blush. 
Living a near neighbour to the person who formed 
the ghost, and headed the drama, I became acquaint- 
ed with the whole plot. In the first place, he stole 
his mother’s night-cap, stuffed it with rags, fastened 
a colt’s tail to the top and back side of it, in such a 
manner as to give it the appearance of a natural head 
of hair, and then, with a little further preparation, 
lashed it to a straight stick, five or six feet in length, 
with across piece belonging to it calculated for arms. 
Upon the cross piece or arms, he hung a sheet, in 
such a manner as to make it appear like a natural 
garment, placed a hat upon it, and after wrapping 
another sheet around his body, raised the former over 


his head. Enshrouded in this ghost-like apparel, 
his only object was to frighten his sister, a very pret- 
ty girl, who had wit enough to punish him ten times 
as much some other way.. Finding from his inter- 
view with his sister, he made a more terrific appear- 
ance than he ex 


ed, he could not forbear indulging 


inali 


fun with others. Accordingly 


rance, many an innocent female has been hung for no | 


he appeared in Witch Hollow, a very proper place 
for a ghost to present itself, at three different times, 
to five different persons, agreeably to what has al- 
ready been stated. 

This is a pretty accurate account of the prodigies 
of Witch Hollow, and though it may not be relished 
by those who consider it impious to doubt the reality 
of prodigies of this kind, yet it may prove a benefit 
to such as have been imposed upon, and believe in 
them, because they have never had the sagacity to de- 
tect the fallacy. 
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Saturpay, January 21, 1832. 


The subject of a general system of education will 
no doubt, ere long, be brought before the legislature 
of our state. Though there is much in the embar- 
rassed state of our finances, and in the heavy tasks with 
which the state is already burthened, to discourage 
the establishment of any institution, however bene- 
ficial, which would enhance our pecuniary difficul- 
ties; yet we are rejoiced to find the people, in the 
face of every obstacle, almost unanimous in their sup- 
port of this necessary measure. It is now generally 
acknowledged that national prosperity and perma- 
nence depend upon the intelligence and the conse- 
quent virtue of the people, and there is not, we hope, 
an individual in the state who would not, out of his 
abundance, spare the trifling tax necessary to make 
knowledge ‘a general feast for all that live.” The 
subject has been long before the people. It has been 
deeply considered and fully determined; and the peo- 
ple of the state will scarcely look with indifference 
or apathy upon the indolence or the timidity which 
again defers the gratification of their desires, and the 
relief of their wants, If it is possible for humanity 
to realize the golden age on which the minds of the 
poets have dwelt with such delight, it would be, 
when a people, like the Americans, blessed with 
perfect freedom of opinion and action, gifted with a 
clime which confers health, and a soil that proffers 
plenty, should unite with these blessings, refined in- 
tellects, reasons strengthened by knowledge, and pas- 
sions purified by wisdom. Such is the hope which 
the patriot and the philanthropist may naturally in- 
dulge when a system of popular education shall be 
firmly established. We admit that there are difficul- 
ties, many and great, surrounding the subject, and it 
is more than probable that a plan, adequate to all 
the advantages anticipated, will not be brought into 
successful operation for many future years. But let 
us not be intimidated by these difficulties, but rather 
struggle to surmount them, and by establishing a 
system on a liberal and general scale, carefully 
watch the progress of that system, and modify and 
improve annually until it shall serve all the purposes 
for which it may be designed. It is very certain that 
the longer this important matter is ‘postponed, the 
longer will the shadows of ignorance and the long 
catalogue of crimes which vegetate beneath that sha- 
dow, darken and blight the land. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

We understand that Mr. Grimshaw, of this city, 
is now engaged in writing a History of Ireland, from 
the earliest dates to the passing of the Catholie 
Relief Bill, in 1829, to be embraced in three volumes 
octavo. Mr. Grimshaw was a witness of many of 
the most important and most interesting scenes of 
the great rebellion which occurred in Ireland in the 
year 1798, shortly after the unhappy death of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. He frequently visited the Irish 
House of Commons during the discussion of the 
great question of the legislative union with Great 
Britain, in the year 1800; and was a resident of the 
city of Dublin at the time of the insurrection headed 
by Robert Emmeit, in 1803;—it is therefore to be 
presumed, that he is well qualified to write a cor- 
rect and impartial narrative, particularly of those in- 
teresting events; and there being no complete history 
of Ireland at present extant in this country, this work 
cannot be otherwise than acceptable to a large portion 
of the citizens of the United States. Proposals will 
be issued for the publication of this new work in a 
few days. 


The following passage from Oswali of Athens, a 


new tragedy by our countryman,John Howard Payne, 
is quoted into the Boston papers as a creditable speci- 


| 


Turkish despot, in the classic city of Athens, was 
the favourite of the Sultan. A fair Greek captive 
whose life he had saved, had favoured him with her 
affection, several years prior to the commencement 
of the play. We will give the introduction of this 


couple in the words of theauthor. 


Abdul. ——“ It fell on me to enforce 
A tribute from the Greeks on the Morea. 
The fools were obstinate. From their town, my shi 
Drove them to seek the mountains, I landed men—~ 
Pursued them—and, with death and desolation, 
Taught them what ’twas to disobey the Sultan. 
One throng we followed to a height whose woods 
Were o’ertoppéd bya precipice. One side of it 
We fired the forest, and, upon the other, 
A chosen band of veterans rushed on them! 
Then, mothers rear’d their infants in the air, 
And dash’d them in the blazing gulf below! 
All fell, self-slaughtered !— ii except one Greek, 
Who tottered, bleeding, on a female arm: 
But, as he raised his gun in act to fire, 
Dropp’d — on the bare rock. The girl, one mo- 
men 
Stood like a statue!—then, above the flame, 
Outstretched her arms; and, with hair wildly floating, 
Hung, like an angel o’er a blazing world! 
But, as she sprung, I rushed with my own band 
Amid the havoc, caught her—she was saved! 
* 


it And when she found 
I did not urge the advantage of my power, 
But only sought her wealth, to give it back 
And leave her free,—her gratitude was LOVE. 


The poems of W. C. Bryant, Esq. have just been 
published in a volume, by E. Bliss of New York. 


Miss Landon’s new novel of ‘* Romance and Reali- 


ty,”” was announced to appear in London on the 28th 
of November last. 


From Enctanp.—The New York Courier of Fri- 
day says:—‘* A letter front our celebrated coun- 
tryman, Washington Irving, received by one of the 
latest arrivals, gives a melancholy account of the pre- 
sent state of the public mind in Great Britain. The 
Reform, the alarm of riots, the dread of insurrece 
tion, and the fear of the cholera, he says, so occupy 
the public mind, that all enterprise in literature and 
the arts is at a stand. He has a book of hisown ready 
for the press, which he will not venture to publish 
under existing circumstances. ” 


Litte'!’s Museum of Foreign Literature and the 
Arts, for the present month, is an excellent number. 
{It contains several capital articles from the most proe 
minent foreign periodicals, which, in the present in- 
teresting attitude of the old world, must prove attrae- 
tive to the American reader. The Museum in short 
embraces the essence of all the late foreign magazines 
of merit, and is especially deserving of patronage. 
Each number is embellished with engravings, 
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A NEW PUBLICATION. 
‘The first number of the ** Journal of Instruction,” 


a new semi-monthly newspaper, conducted by the 
Philadelphia Association of Teachers, was issued 
from the office of the publisher, Doctor Porter, at 
the Literary Rooms, Chestnut street, on the 11th inst. 
Among the objects for which this print is said to be 


designed, we note the following as stated in the pro- 
spectus: 


To serve as a vehicle of communication between 
the members of the association by which it is estab- 
lished, and to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
objects for which the association was formed, as well 
as to furnish a repository for such views and sugges- 
tions on the subject of education, as may be presented 
from time to time, in the lectures and discussions of 
the association. 

To aid the exertions of teachers, with reference to 
the actual and the prospective condition of education 
in the state of Pennsylvania; to facilitate the improve- 
ment of instruction in its elementary departments, 
and to assist in elevating the character and promoting 
the usefulness of primary schools. 

To open a specific channel of intelligence and of 
opinion, on the subject of education, with reference 
to the particular wants of our community, as well as 
the growing desire in the public mind for a general 
system of primary instruction, and the increasing in- 
terest on all topics connected with the advancement 
of education. 


The Journal is printed in the quarto form, and has 
a very neat and handsome appearance. Its character 
may be ascertained from the following list of eon- 
tents of this, the first number:—“ Prospectus; Phi- 
ladelphia Association of Teachers; Constitution of 
the Philadelphia Association of Teachers; Associa- 
tion of Teachers—their objects; Association of Teach- 
ers—their influence; Objects of a Journal devoted to 


men of the production:—‘‘ Abdulhamed, a petty 


instruction; What is Education? Physical Education; 
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| Lara” a literary production of a very high order of 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


General education;Rheno-Prussian National Schools; 
Public Sehools in Austria; Education of the Work- 
ing Classes in England; British Journal of Educa- 
tion; A Juvenile Book on Local Geography and His- 
tory; Publie Schools in Philadelphia and the vicini- 
ty; Legislation on the subject of General Education; 
Quslifications of Teachers; Book for Mothers and 
Ghildren, &c.” The articles are well written, and 
the work, as it strikes us, deserving of the fullest en- 
couragement, especially by all who take an interest 
in education. It is issued at the very low price of 
$1.25 per annum, in advance. 


A critic in the Boston Gazette pronounces ‘* De 


merit, with beautiful language and rich metaphors, 
but void of sufficient stage effect. 


The Messrs. Harpers, of New York, have just 
published Mr. Ward’s excellent novel of De Vere, 
incorporating it in their Library of select novels. A 
more judicious selection could not have been made. 
De Vere is a solid, sensible and manly production, 
abounding with interest, yet void of those disgusting 
sentimentalities with which many of our most popu- 
lar writers interlard their productions. The style 
in which this library is ‘* got up,” is deserving of all 
praise—the paper being clear and white, the type 
large, and its impression distinct, and the binding 
neat and substantial. The industry, enterprise, and 
good taste of the New York publishers, so fully dis- 
played in their numerous publications, are worthy of 


all praise and patronage. 


We mentioned sometime since, that N. P. Willis, 
the poet, had embarked for Europe, one of his ob- 
jects being to correspond with a New York paper in 
a series of letters under the title of ** First Impressions 
of Europe.” We republish the first of the series this 
morning, and shall give the others as they reach us, 
provided there is less of the fop manifest in them 
than we have reason to believe there will be. When 
inserting this letter, the New York Evening Journal 
has these remarks, which we give as a counterpcise 
toour own free remark, merely observing that we 
are restrained from saying more by the absence of 
the individual referred to, who unquestionably pos- 
sesses an acute mind nd fine genius, but—to the 
complimentary notice of the Journal. 

Willis, whom we have known from his childhood, 
has, it must be confessed, some way ward peculiarities. 
Of these, much undue advantage has been taken by 
the critics of the day; but they have succeeded only 
in making it appear that he was an eccentric school- 
boy—that he wore his cravat in a certain singular 
his hat somewhat queerly—and affect- 
ed the dandy. We admit it all. Genius and ex- 
centricity are said to be inseparable, if not synonym- 
ous terms, In every man of superior intellect, this 
connexion shows itself in one way or another—all 
deviate from the common track of dull, every-day 
morals—and this is eccentricity, the ordinary result 
of genius. From our personal knowledge we can 
say of Willis, he has the best of hearts—and a brain 
**to match.”” He certainly holds an elevated rank 
among our native writers; the single poem of Parr- 
hasius has already established his poetical reputation; 
and we have often had occasion to admire the origi- 
nality, terseness, and sentimental humour of his 

rosaic effusions. We may confidently predict, there- 

ore, that a few years’ more study, travel, and ex- 
perience, will rear for him a monument of fame, of 
which his country will have reason to be proud. 


We understand that the premium of one hundred 
dollars, some time since offered by the publishers of 
the Albany Literary Gazette, for the best tale by an 
American writer, to be forwarded in competition by 
the first of January inst. has been awarded to Willis 
G. Clark, Esqr. of this city, for a story entitled Re- 
tribution. We make this announcement with plea- 
sere. The prize poem, for which a premium has 
been awarded by the same publishers, is entitled the 
** Western Emigrant”—its author Mrs. L. H. Si- 
gourney, of Hartford, Con. and long since recog- 
nized as one of the best writers in verse, in the 
country. 

The New York Courier says:—‘* The mails have 
brought us a pamphlet of Dr. Cooper, President of 
Columbia, S.C, College, who, some are disposed 
to remove from office on account of his religion, or 
rather his want of religion. It is written with his 
usual learning and with more than his usual force 
and spirit—and no man can be a friend to frecdom 


rise from the perusal of this work, and not say that 
the Doctor, has, on strict constitutional, legal, and 
common-sense grounds, amply sustained himself in 
the controversy.” 


CONRAD OF NAPLES. 

The new tragedy of ‘‘ Conrad of Naples,” was 
performed at the Areh Street Theatre, for the first 
time, on Tuesday evening last, to a fashionable and 
very numerous audience. It was received with de- 
cided approbation, and fully sustained the sanguine 
anticipations of those whe had previously perused it. 
Many were doubtful of the judiciousness of the lau- 
datory remarks which were published respecting it, 
fearful they would have a tendency to raise public 
expectation too high to be realized, whatever might 
be the merits of the piece. But such has not been 
the case: on the contrary, every one appeared de- 
lighted, and manifestations of applause were reiter- 
ated from all parts of the house. The characters 
generally were personated with judgment and effect. 
Mr. Murdock, as Conrad, distinguished himself by 
the masterly manner in which he represented the 
hero, and has stamped his character as an actor of no 
ordinary talent: his enunciation was clear, distinct, 
and free from hesitancy—his action energetic and 
forcible, yet perfectly graceful. We are sorry that 
we cannot say the same of Mr. Scott, who, if report 
speak true, has certainly taken a wrong method to 
sustain his well earned reputation. Miss Mary Duff 
performed the gentle Alisia with due delicacy and 
discernment. She is a delightful actress for one so 
young, and improves wonderfully; besides she isa 
very pretty girl, which, to the play-going people, is 
no small recommendation. The Prologue, spoken 
by Mr. Thayer, was well received. We feel highly 
gratified at the success of this tragedy, as the author 
is not only a young man of genius, but in every re- 
spect a very estimable character. 


The ‘‘Cincinnati Chronicle,” a very respectable 
weekly newspaper, has recently appeared in a new 
and improved dress. 


The Bachelors of Nashville gave a famous ball at 
that place the night after Christmas. 

_ NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 

The New York Evening Journal has this para- 
graph:—** We perceive that the series of sales by 
auction 'to the trade, of books, stationary, &c. for the 
coming season, will be commenced by Messrs. Pear- 
son & Curley of this city, on the 27th of March next. 
We learn by their advertisement that the quantity 
and variety of this description of wares, destined to 
change hands on that occasion, will be such as may 
reasonably claim the attention of dealers in every 
section of the Union. We look upon these Book 
Fairs as matters of unspeakable importance to the 
country generally. 
that desirable system which every true patriot hopes 
to see established—a system which shall insure the 
free and full circulation of knowledge, the life-blood 


of a republic, through every part of the body politic. 


With much pleasure we learn that numbers of book- 
sellers located at the south, and in ‘the far west,” 


have resolved in future to attend these trade sales, 


and thus contribute to the advancement of the cause 
of literature, and the consequent diffusion of those 
privciples upon which alone we may rely as a people 
for the continued preservation of a!l that is valuable 
Our brethren of the editorial 
fraternity in the south and west, who feel interested 
in the promotion of political freedom, will serve the 
cause of their country by noticing this subject, and 
communicating to their respective literary friends 


in our institutions. 


the information above stated. 
THE TOMB OF NEY. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 12th 
of November, one of the members, in bringing up 
the report on a petition to have the remains of Mar- 
shal Ney removed to the Pantheon, recalled to the 
in which 
the illustrious victim had repelled with indignation 
the attempt of his defenders to establish that, by the 
treaty of the 20th November, 1815, his native eoun- 
try had ceased to be a part of France, preferring 
death as a Frenchman, to life coupled with the ab- 
negation of that glorious name; and concluded by re- 
commending that the petition should be referred to 


memory of the Chamber, the noble man 


and a republican form of government, who would 


They lie at the foundation of 


that Government would early seize the opportunity 
of doing justice to one of the brightest ornaments of 
the glory of France. This recommendation was 
warmly supported in the following eloquent speech 
by General Lamarque, which we find translated in 
the New York Commercial Advertiser. The editor 
of the Commercial adds a note thus:—‘‘ Our late es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Carter, in his letter from Eu- 
rope, when speaking of his visit to Pere La Chaise, 
says, ‘ Marshal Ney, who was shot by a file of his 
own soldiers in the garden of the Luxemburgh, giving 
to them directions to fire, once had a splendid monu- 
ment, which has been barbarously demolished since 
the restoration, and he now sleeps without even the 
record of his name. His grave is enclosed by an iron 
railing, and four beautiful cypresses raise their little 
pyramids of verdure at the corners.” 


General Lamarque, said—You have all, gentle- 
men, wandered through the Cemetry of Pere la 
Chaise, that field of repose which overlooks Paris, 
and amidst the monuments which recall the virtues 
and noble deeds of those great citizens whose loss 
the country ceases not to deplore, you have doubt- 
less remarked a square plot of turfenclosed by a rail- 
ing of rough iron! No statue—no marble! no inserip- 
tion is there. It is a silent tomb, which but the 
other day dared not even whispera name which now 
finds its echo to every mouth, and which the present 
age will be found to bequeath as an heritage to pos- 
terity. There rests the remains of Ney, Marshal 
of France, Duke of Elchinged, and Prince of Mos- 
cow. None ever better merited a glorious death on 
the field of battle; but in the days of our misfortune 
and our shame, he fell pierced by French bullets, 
and condemned by a tribunal whose verdict was dic- 
tated by foreign invaders. In vain did the Marshal, 
yielding to the tearful supplications of his wife, con- 
descend to invoke the 12th article of the Capitula- 
tion of Paris, which guaranteed the safety of persons 
and property, ‘The Englishman, organ of his go- 
vernment, replied, that military capitulations could 
have no political effect, and could never be binding 
on the civil power. ‘This was the very reply made in 
1648, by a tribunal chosed by Cromwell to Judge 
James, Duke of Hamilton, Earl of Cambridge, who 
had surrendered after the engagement at Preston. — 
Let us congratulate humanity, that in so long a lapse 
of time perfidy has not been able to find a new ftor- 
mula. All the Sovereigns of Europe had formed a‘ 
coalition against Napoleon, who was still seated on 
the first throne in the world, and all these sovereigns 
—yes, all!—surrounded by innumerable legions, 
conspired to compass the death of a single prisoner; 
but that prisoner had rendered himself illustrious in 
a hundred fields of bate; his name alone sufficed to 
strike terror into the breasts of their armies; he was 
the Ajax of France, the most formidab’: arm which 
the master genius of the world ever guided in action. 
Nothing, then, i$ wanting to his glory; he earned at 
once the hatred of the enemies of the country, the 
confidence of the army, the love and regrets of the 
whole of France. (Greatapplause.) When, faith- 
less to the most sacred duties, his judges imposed si- 
lence on his defenders, the most eloquent of whom 
now ornaments this assembly, the Marshal exclaim- 
ed, with that voice which had cheered on his bat- 
talions to the cannon’s mouth,—“‘I APPEAL TO POSs- 
TERITY.” For him posterity is arrived, andl might 
in its name, invoke the gratitude of the nation for him 
who was proclaimed the bravest amid so man 
brave; but it is in the name of justice that I demand 
an expiation. Leta solemn decree open the gates of 
the Pantheon to his remains, and wipe out from 
France the stain of an iniquitous a Let 
him rest there amidst the friends of liberty, by the 
side of the martyrs who haye cemented it with 
their blood, and near those orators who have defend- 
ed it in this tribune with so much brilliancy and 
courage. At Naples, Gentlemen, in a church in 
the Piazza Medina, is a tomb, on which are inscribed 
the words, ‘*7'o Lautrec, from Gonsalvo,his enemy.” 
We will write on the tomb of the unfortunate Mar- 
shal Ney, ‘*7o Wey, judicially assassinated while his 
enemies commanded in Paris”—and this tomb will 
be at once a lesson and an eternal reproach. 1 vote that 
the petition be referred to the Council of Ministers, 
who doubtless will not forget that the name of Labe- 
doyere, Chartran, and Mouton-Dovertret, are wor- 
thy to be associated with that of Marshal Ney.’’-- 
This speech, delivered with great emotion, was re- 
ceived with loud and unanimous applause, 


A late London periodical has an able article, enti- 
tled the ‘‘ Temper of the House of Commons,” in 
which portraits of some of the speakers in that house 
are given, several of which we quote. 


But the most remarkable instance of this differ- 
ence between distinction in Parliament and celebrity 
in the country, is Sir Robert Peel. Indubitably and 
page me no man so thoroughly moulds and plays 
with the House. He rises—every one is hushed. 
He begins, **Mr. Speaker,” and in his first sentence 
you perceive you are surrendering your attention to 
a master among the rulers, And, in truth, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive so finished, 80 consum- 
mate adebater. His elocation is incomparabiy clear 
and distinct; his tones of ion, of candid avow- 
al, or serious lation, would be trope ke 


the Minister of the Ioterier, under the conviction | effective even om the stage. His method of reply, 
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art of winding into the weak parts of his adversaries’ 
argument, of bringing detail to work against a prin- 
ciple, and a principle against a detail; his habit of 
stating a truth on which he affects to ground his case, 
and then spinning from the truth the most disguised, 
the most ingenious of sophisms, are all the very per- 
fection of parliamentary adroitness, and out of 
liament could never have been acquired. And Peel 
is one of the few men in the House of Commons who 
have taken great pains with themselves. If not all, 
at least most of what you admire in him is the result 
of amazing practice and earnest study. His action, 
his tone of voice, his smilé, the wave of his hand 
are as thoroughly the fruit of preparation as those of 
any actor even in France, where acting is a science 
as well as an art. He is never threatrical but always 
dramatic. He is to the House what Young is to 
stage: 
fall literary men, one who has the most thorough- 
ly triumphed over every obstaclefis Mr. Macauly. 
With his great reputation,—enterifg the house in a 
singular manner, as a marked and chosen champion 
of a party, so much was expected from him that noe 
thing was forgiven. His first speeches were, itis true, 
cheered and praised at the moment, but they were 
cavilled at the next day. Some called them essays, 
others declamations. Now they were mere word 
and now they were too elaborate in matter. It ig 
only within the last few months, only from hig 
speeches on Reform, that he has fairly battled his 
way toa reluctant admission to the high and proud 
eminence his brilliant genius—his profound and va~« 
rious knowledge—hig grasp of mind, his generous 
and noble views, his broad, practical vigour of com« 
mon sense demanded from the first. But then, Mr 
Macauly was more than the literary man—he was a 
thoroughly-practised and long-experienced orator 
before he entered the House. = 
I could say a great deal about Shiel. He has it in 
his power to be a magnificent orator—to be more, a 
most effective member; but he must dismiss his pre« 
sent style; there is not one occasion in fifty in which 
it suits the House of Commons. Declamation suc- 
ceeds—declamation of the stern order, the vehement 
order, the passionate order—but never the florid 
order. The man who could compose the speech, 
spoken or not spoken at Penenden Heath, has in him 
the real and solid elements of greatness. Let him 
only do justice to himself! 
‘There is a great feeling in favour of a man who 
speaks not his own opinions only but that of some 
articular class. Thus, when Haunt came into the 
ouse ** the Representative of the unrepresented,” 
there was a decided inclination to hear him, not > f 
as the orator, but also as the organ of the mob. Wi 
a better education and a little more ability he might 
have obtained, from that reason, a very remarkable 
station in the House. But he is vapidity itself. Never 
was there so miserable a twaddler. Yet from the 
habit of making men laugh; fromthe mere habit of 
relieving a grave and dry discussion with a cock-and- 
a-bull story about the Times newspaper, or his early 
life, or his wife’s maidservant, or bis driving about 
London bridge in a one-horse ehaise, 'e is looked 
upon asa sort of relief from wisdom; and what is 
despised as buffoonery is welcomed as change. 


The Secretary of the Navy has announced that a 
Board for the examination of Midshipmen will be. 
convened at Baltimore onthe third Monday of March 
next. 


There were but 112 deaths in this city last week. 


Y | Of these, ten were by consumption; inflammation of 


the lungs ten, stillborn ten, and influenza ten, 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA, 

The Richmond papers are discussing, not in the. 
most temperate manner, the propriety or otherwise 
of adopting some plan by which slavery may be gra- 
dually abolished from that State. Some of the wri- 
ters appear to think that the time is inauspicious for 
sucha measure. Others, and among them the edi- 
tor of the Richmond Enquirer, think that the consi- 
deration of the subject should no longer be postpon- 
ed. Inthe State legislature, on Wednesday last, 
Mr. Goode offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee raised on 
the subject of Slaves, Free Negroes, and the melan- 
choly occurrences growing out of the tragical massa- 
cre in Southampton, be discharged from the fartheg 
consideration of all petitions, memorials and resolus 
tions which have for their object, the manumission 
of persons held in servitude under the existing laws 
of this Commonwealth, and that it is not expedient to 
legislate on the subject. 

Mr. Randolph moved to amend the resolution of 
Mr. Goode, by striking therefrom, the whole after 
the word Southampton, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following—‘‘ be instructed to enquire into the exe 
pediency of submitting to the vote of the qualified 
voters in the several towns, cities, boroughs, and 
counties of this Commonwealth, the propriety of 
providing by law, that the children of all female 
slaves who may be born in this State on or after the 
4th July, 1840, shall become -the property of the 
Commonwealth, the males at the age of 21 years, 
and females at the of 18 years, if detained by the 
owners within the limite of Virginia, antil they shall 


ively arrive at the ages aforesaid, to be hired 
ont until the nett sum arising therefrom, shall be suf- 
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ficient-to defray the expense of their removal be« 
ond the limits of the United States, and that said 
Committee have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


Upon whicli Mr. Goode addressed the house in a 
warm and emphatic manner in support ofhis resolu- 
tion. The Richmond Whig comments in this lan- 


gauge: 

When we, who have so long experienced the re- 
straints imposed by public opinion on this subject; 
who have dared to exercise the freedom of the Press 

uarantied to us by the godlike fathers of the Repub- 
Fre, but did not, could not, dare not breathe a sylla- 
ble on a subject ever nearest our hearts, and of trans- 
cendant moment to the Country; when we, who 
know so well at how hopeless and impracticable a 
distance, even the consideration of the subject was 
deemed six mouths ago—when we see the General 
Assembly of Viszinia actually engaged, with open 
doors, in the dié@ussion of the evils of slavery, and 
the propriety and practicability of abolition—we 
can hardly delieve the evidence of our own senses.— 
Yet soitis. Short sighted are we all, and none can 
tell what an hour may bring forth. 

We foresee the agitation which is to pervade the 
Country. We anticipate the alarms which will be 
sounded, to the slave-holder. We know in advance, 
the declamation which will be addressed to his fears, 
his cupigity, and his passions. We are already in- 
formed of the unfounded designs charged and cir- 
culated. But, we trust the alarmists will fail in pro- 
ducing an excitement beyond what is favourable to 
‘an enlightened consideration of the situation of Vir- 
ginia. We trust they will succeed in alarming no 
man for the rights and safety of his property—for we 
venture to say that there is not one man who propo- 
ses to disregard its sanctity. Above all, we hope 
that the alarmists will not succeed in raising a spirit 
of resistance to the results of legislation, or produce 
a persuasion that the scope of legitimate legislation 
does not embrace an enquiry which touches the in- 
terest of every citizén of the Commonwealth. Deep 
interest must and ought to be felt. 


Mr. Mackenzie, who was lately expelled from the 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada, for an alleged 
libel on that body, has been again returned by the 
electors of York county, and by nearly an unanimous 
vote. After the election, he was escorted to town, 
seated on the “ second story of an immense sleigh,” 
carrying 20 or 30 men, and some Scotch musicians, 
and drawa by four horses; followed by 100 sleighs 
and between 1 and 2,000 inhabitants. Flags were 
displayed, bearing ** The Liberty of the Press”’— 
“King William 4th and Reform”—* Bidwell and 
the glorious minority”—** 1832, a good beginning” 
—‘*A Free Press, the terror of Sycophants”— 
** Mackenzie and the People.”” The member elect 
was then chaired to his own house. 

A burst of applause interrupted the proceedings 
of the Assembly of U. C., when Mr. Mackenzie was 
introduced to the Speaker, according to the usage of 
that body,—as “ member for the county of York, in 
place of Wm, L. Mackenzie, Esq., expelled this 
house!”? 

Another attempt was then made to expel Mr. M. 
but was lost by a vote of 24 to 20. 

An Exampre.—The Albany Daily Advertiser of 
Monday, contains a card signed by the keeper of the 
jail of that city and county, stating that, on Saturday 
evening last, all the debtors confined in that prison 
were liberated by Francis Bloodgood, Esquire, late 
Mayor of Albany, who paid the amounts of the se- 
veral debts for which these unfortunates were incar- 
cerated. A noble act truly, bat were the Mayors of 
all our principal cities to attempt imitating the ex- 
ample of His Honour of Albany, it might be appre- 
hended that some of them would soon take the places 
of the liberated. 


The Mayor and Board of Health of the city of 
New York have addressed a memorial to the State 
Legislature, in which they give a brief outline of the 
progress of the Cholera Morbus, since it commenced 
its ravages in Bengal in 1817, stating that in the 
short space of fourteen years not less than fifty mil- 
lions of the human family have fallen victims to this 
disorder. ‘They call upon the state legislature to in- 
vite the attention of the Congress of the United 
States to this important subject, as one peculiarly of 
a national character, and intimately connected with 
Commerce, and as being one in rejation to which the 
powers of no one city or state are sufficient to affurd 
a remedy, if it be in the power of man or regulations 
to afferd remedy or relief. oa 


Bishop England was present at the recent anniver- 
sary celebration of the Typographical Society of 


tleman made some very eloquent and appropriate 
remarks, which he closed by observing that consi- 
derably more than twenty years had elapsed, since, 
at the commencement of an editorial undertaking, he 
became connected with the press, and then as an ama- 
teur of the craft, the estimable Vice President of the 
Typographical Society, placed a composing stick in 
his hand, and taught him the case. Since that day, 
he had scareely been fora year a stranger to the type 
—his intercourse with printers was continual and 
extensive, and he always admired them, as a body of 
as intelligent, honourable, and upright men, as could 
be found; indeed, he was in the habit of considering 
them at the head of that portion of society, usually 
oceupied in mechanical employment—and the present 
Society well deserved a conspicuous place in the 
midst of their brethren. He would propose— 


Stability, Prosperity, Humanity, and continued re- 
spectability to the Typographical Society of Charles- 
ton. 


This was a flattering but merited compliment.— 
We observe on casting our eye over the published 
proceedings of the celebration, that A. S. Willington, 
Esq. editor of the Charleston Courier, Hon. H. L. 
Pinkney, editor of the Charleston Mercury, J. N. 
Cardoza, editor of the Charleston Patriot, W. G. 
Simms, Esq. editor of the Charleston City Gazette, 
and J. A. Stuart, Esq. editor of the Charleston Even- 
ing Post, were each toasted and severally made ap- 
propriate replies. We are glad to see so good an un- 
derstanding prevail upon the conductors of the press 
and the brethren of the type. . They mutually sup- 
port and are necessary to each other, and the bonds 
of brotherhood cannot be too closely drawn between 
them. 


_ The Richmond Compiler announces the death of 
Dorothy Ripley, and adds:—‘‘She was perhaps the 
most extraordinary woman in the world. We need 
say no more than truth of her—she was born at Whit- 
by, England, in the year 1767—her parents were 


ers. She wasimpressed very young with the neces- 
sity of religion, and underwent a most awful and 
tremendous conviction, and joined the Methodists, 
to which Society she remained attached for some 
years—but it appeared she would have to become a 
public minister, and as they did not encourage their 
women to preach, she left them and made several at- 
tempts to join the Society of Friends, to most of 
whose rules and regulations she strictly adhered—but 
as she was much in the habit of travelling in the mi- 
nistry without leave from the Society, contrary to 
their rules, she never was able to obtain admission 
asa member. She has crossed the Atlantic nine- 
teen times, eleven of which, since the beginning of 
1825—and has travelled no doubt, more than any 
other woman in the world—perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand miles—has preached to hundreds of thousands 
of nearly all classes under the sun, and to the great 
comfort of very many. It is requested that pub- 
lishers of newspapers throughout the United States 
will give this notice an insertion, as her acquaint- 
ance was very extensive, particularly in the North- 
ern States. She has been heard to speak of several 
trunks, &c. which she had left at different places; 
persons in possession of such articles, will please 
forward any information of them to John Maddox, 
Richmond, Va. that it may be communicated to her 
niece, Mrs. Green, of Mecklenburg county, Va.” 


The editor of the London Courier, when advoca- 
ling the propriety of abolishing the system of flog- 
ging in the army, as now in force, makes this state- 
ment:—“T wenty-five_years ago we were present at 
the trial of a non-commissioned officer, who, upon 
an unjust charge, was condemned to receive 1,000 
lashes. We saw this poor fellow, with his back in 
a state of mortification, after having received only a 
portion of the punishment, marched away to a dis- 
tant partof the country, where he died from the ef- 
fect of the stripes which, he had received; and two 
months afterwards, when a motion for inquiry into 
this atrocious case was made in the House of Com- 
mons, we heard it boldly asserted on the part of the 
Government, that the individual alluded to had re- 
‘<overed, and been sent to a condemned regiment, al- 
though the member who moved for inquiry stated 
that he had proofs of the death at hand—and proofs 
indeed he had. Although he stated that the surgeon 


Charleston, S:C. On being toasted; the reverend gen- 


who presided at the execution of the sentence of the 


pious Methodists, her father one of Wesley’s preach- 


Court Martial had declared it to be excessive, and ) 
remonstrated with the commanding officer—although 
there were hundreds who could have testified to the 
different facts which he adduced—such was the feel- 
ing then in favour of military torture, and such the 
House of Commons of that day, that the motion was 
rejected by the whole house, with the exception of 
the mover and seconder. Those times, thank God! 
are passed.. Soldiers are not brought out now to 
undergo such a portion of punishment as nature may 
be able to bear at one time, being reserved for re- 
peated inflictions upon the same sentence,as the Spa- 
nish inquisitors reserved their victims for the fre- 
quent application of the torture. We have now a 
Government and a Legislature opposed to such prac- 
tices; and there are not, as we have before said, 
twenty officers in the army and nuvy who would 
adopt 


Mr. New Os- 
baldeston, an account of whose great riding feat has 
been extensively published in this country, has of- 
fered another challenge to the sporting world as fol- 
lows: 


‘* I challenge any man in the world, of any age, 
weighing or carrying my weight, to ride any distance 
he prefers, from 200 to 500 miles, for 20,000/.; but 
if he will only ride 200 or 250 miles I will ride for 
10,0002. Or I will ride against the jockey of seven 
stone whom they talk of backing to ride 200 miles in 
eight hours, receiving thirty minutes for the differ- 
ence between seven and eleven stone; or I will take 
10,0001. to 3,0002., or 20,0007. to 6,0002., that I will 
ride 2v0 miles in eight hours, which, it must be al- 
lowed, would be a wonderful performance for eleven 
stone odd, and I think it almost impossible—at least, 
a single accident would lose the match, and I should 
scarcely have time to mount and dismount. I am al- 
ways to be heard of at Pitsford, near Northampton. 
Pitsford, Wednesday, Nov. 16.” 


He would soon find a competitor this side of the | § 


water. After a rival to Monsieur Chaubert starting 
up, we think we can compete with any thing! 
— 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror, 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS.—No, I.—At Sea. 


Gentlemen—I have emerged from my berth this 
morning for the first time since we left the Capes. — 
We have been running six or seven days before a 
strong north west gale, which, by the scuds in the 
sky, is not yet blown out, and my head and ‘hand, as 
you will see by my penmanship, are any thing but at 
rights. If you have ever plunged about in a cold 
rain storm at sea for seven successive days, you can 
imagine how I have amused myself. 

1 wrote to you after my pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Washingtou. It was almost the only object of natu- 
ral or historical interest in our own country that | 
had not visited, and that seen, I made all haste back 
to embark, in pursuance of my plans of travel, for 
Europe. At Philadelphia I found a first rate mer- 
chant brig, the Pacific, on the eve of sailing for Ha- 
vre. She was nearly new, and had a French captain 
and no passengers, three very essential circumstances 
to my taste, and I took a berth in her without hesi- 
tation. The next day she fell down the river, and 
on the succeeding morning I followed her with the 
captain in the steamboat. On board the latter I found 
some ten or twelve acquaintances on their way to 
Baltimore, and among them Mr. Berrien, of the late 
cabinet, whom I mention for the sake of recording 
my last impression before departure. We had ar- 
rived at Delaware city, off which the brig lay at an- 
chor, and having parted from my friends, | was step- 

ing over the boat-side into the captain’s gig, when 

r. Berrien recalled me. 3 

** One word,” said he, in a very emphatic tone, as 
Iturned round to the group, ** come back Ameri- 
can!”? ‘hey were the last words addressed to me 
in my native land—**‘ come back American!”’ I wish 
they could be said as impressively to every young 
man embarking from our country for foreign travel. 

Some ten or fifteen vessels, bound on different 
voyages, lay in the roads waiting for the pilot beat, 
and as she came down the river, they all weighed an- 
chor together, and we got under way. It wasa beau- 
tiful sight—so many sail in close company under a 
smart breeze, and 1 stood on the quarter deck and 
watched them ina mood of mingled happiness and 
sadness till we reached the Capes. ‘There was much 
to elevate and much to depress me. ‘The dream of 
my life-time was about to be realized. 1 was bound 
to France, and those fair Italian cities, with their 
world of association and interest were within the li- 
mit of a voyage, and all that one looks to for happi- 
ness in change of scene, and all that [had been pas- 
sionately wishing and imagining since 1 could dream 
a day-dream or read a book, was before me witha 
visible certainty; but my home was receding rapidl 
perhaps for years, and the chances of death and ad- 
versity in my absence crowded upon my mind—and 
I had left friends, (many—many as dear to me, any 
of them, as the whole sum of my coming enjoyment) 


whom a thousand possible accidents might remove 


or estrange, and I scarce know whether I was more 
happy or sad. 

Ve made Cape Henlopen about sundown, and all 
shortened sail und came to. The little boat passed 
from one to another, taking off the pilots, and in a 
few minutes every sail was spread again, and away 
they went with a dashing breeze, some on one course 
and some on another, leaving us, in Jess than an hour 
apparently alone on the sea. By this time the clouds 
had grown black, the wind had strengthened into a 
gale, with fits of rain; and as the order was given to 
** close-reef the topsails,” 1 took a last look at 
Henlopen, just visible in the far edge of horizon, and 
went below. 

Oct. 18.—It is a day to make- one in love with.— 
The remains of the long storm, before which we have 
been driven for a week, lie in white turreted mrasses 
around the horizon, the sky overhead is spotlessly 
blue, the sun is warm, the wind steady and fresh, 
but soft as achild’s breath, and the set—I must sketch 
it to you more elaborately. We are in the Gulf 
Stream. ‘The water here, as you know, even to the 
cold banks ot Newfoundland, is always blood warm, 
and the temperature of the air mild at all seasons, 
and just now, like a south wind on land in June.— 
Hundreds of seabirds are sa#ling round us—the span- 
gy sea-weeds washed from the West Indian rocks, a 


‘| thousand miles away in the southern latitudes, float 


by in large masses—the sailors, barefoot and bare- 
headed, are scattered over the rigging, doing ‘* fair 
weather work”’—and just in the edge of the horrizon 
hidden by every swell, stand two vessels with all sail 
spread, making, with the first fair wind they have 
had in many days, for America. 

This is the first day that I have been able to be 
long enough on deck to study the sea. Even were 
it not, however, there has been a constant and ehilly 
rain which would have prevented me from enjoying 
itsgrandeur, so that I am reconciled to my unusuale 
ly severe sickness. 1 came on deck this morning and 
looked around, and for an hour or two I could searee 
realize that it was not a dream. Much as I had 
watched the sea from our bold promontory at Na- 
hant, and well as I thought I knew its character in 
storms and calms, the scene which was before me, 
surprised and bewildered me utterly, At the first 
lance, we were just inthe gore of the sea, and look- 
ing over the leeward quarter, I saw, sketching u 
from the keel, what I can only deseribe as a hill of 
dazzling blue, thirty or forty feet in real altitude, 
but sloped so far far away that the white crest seeme 
ed to me a cloud, and the space between a sky of the 
most wonderful beauty and brightness. A moment 
more, and the crest burst over with a splendid vol- 
ume of foam; the sun struck through the thinner part 
of the swell in aline of vivid emerald, and the whole 
mass swept under us, the brig rising; and riding on 
the summit, with the buoyancy and grace of a bird. 

The single view of the ocean which I got at that 
moment, will be impressed upon my mind forever 
Nothing that I ever saw on. land at all com with 
it for oplendor. No sunect, no lake scene of hill and 
water, no fall, not even Niagara, no glen or moune 
tain gap ever approached it. The waves had no.time 
to ‘‘knock down,” as the sailors phrase it, and it was 
a storm at sea without the hurricane and rain. 1 looke 
ed off to the horizon, and the long majestic swells 
were heaving into the sky upon its distant limit, and 
between it and my eye lay a radius of twelve mil 
an immense plain flashing with green and blue and 
white, and changing place and color so rapidly ,as to 
be almost painful to the sight. I stood holding by 
the tafferel an hour, gazing on it witha chi dish 
delight and wonder. The spray had broken over me 
repeatdly, and as we shipped half a sea at the scup- 
pers at every roll, I was standing balf the time up 
to the knees in water; butthe warm wind on m 
forehead, after a week’s confinement berth, and the 
excessive beauty lavished upon my sight were so 
delicious, that I forgot all, and it was only in com- 
pliance with the captain’s repeated suggestion that I 
changed my position. 


I mounted the quarter-deck, and pulling off my 
shoes, like aschoolboy, satover the leeward rails, 
and with my feet dipping into the warm sea at every 
lurch, gazed at the glorious show for hours. Ido 
not hesitate to say that the formation, progress, and 
final burst of a sea-wave, ina bright sun, are the 
most gorgeously beautiful sights under heaven. I must 
deseribe it like a jeweller to you, or I can never con- 
vey my impressions. 

First of all, a quarter of a mile away to windward 
your eye is caught by an uncommonly high wave, 
rushing right upon your track, and heaping up slow- 
ly and constantly as it comes, as if some Sone ani- 
mal were ploughing his path steadily and powertully 
beneath the surface. Its “ground,” as a painter 
would say, is of a deep indigo, clear and smooth as 
enamel; its front curved inward, like a: shell, and 
turned over at the summit with a crest of foam, flash- 
ing and changing in the sunshine, like 
the sudden out burst of a million of ‘‘unsunned dia- 
monds,” and right through its bosom, as the-sea falls 
off, or the angle of refraction changes, there runs a 
shifting band of the most vivid p, that you would 
take to have been the cetus of Venus as she rose 
from the sea, it is so supernaturally trauslucent and 
beautifal. ‘‘Asit nears you, itlooks in shape like 
the prow of Cleopatra’s barge, as they paint it in the 


y | pictures; but its colours, and the grace of its march, 


aud its murmur, (like the low tones of anorgan, dee 
and fall, and, to my ear, ten times 4s articulate an 
solernn) almost startle you into the belief that it is a 
sentient being, risen glorious and breathing from 
the ocean. As it rcaches the ship, she rises gradual- 
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ly, for there is apparently an under- wave driven be- 
fore it, which prepares her for its power: and as it 
touches the quarter the whole magnificent wall breaks 
down beneath you with a deafening surge, and a vo~ 
lume of foam comes from its bosom, green and blue, 
and white, as if it had been a mighty casket, in which 
the whole wreath of the sea, erysophrase, and emer 
ald and brilliant spars had been heaped and lavished 
at a throw. This is the “tenth wave,” and, for 
four or five minutes, the sea will be smooth about 


wake, and may be seen like a white path, stretching 
away over the swells behind, til] you are tired of gaz- 
ing at it. ‘Then comesanother from the same dircc- 
tion, and with the same shape and motion, and so on 
till the sun sets, or your eyes are blinded and your 
brain giddy with splendour. | 

Lam sure this language will seem exaggerated to 
you, but upon the faith of a lonely man, (the cap- 
tain has turned in, and it is near midnight and a dead 
calm) it is a mere skeleton, a goldsmith’s inventory 
of the reality. I long ago learned that first lesson of 
aman of the world, ‘‘ to be astounded at nothing” 
but the sea has overreached by philosophy—quite. 
lam changed to a mere child in my wonder. Be 
assured no view of the ocean from land can give you 
a shadow of an idea of it. Within even the utter- 
most Capes the swell is broken, and the colour of 
the water in soundingsis essentially different—more 
dull and earthly. Go to the mineral cabinets of 
Cambridge or New Haven, and look at the fluor 
spars, and the torguoises, and the clearer specimens 
of crysophrase and quartz and diamond, and imagine 
them all polished and clear, and flung at your feet by 
millions in a noon-day sun, and it may help your con- 
ceptions of the sea after astorm. You may ‘swim on 
bladders at Nahant and Rockaway till you are gray’ 
and be never the wiser. 

The ‘*midle watch” is called; and the second _ 
mate, a fine rough old sailor, promoted from the 
mast,” is walking the quarter-deck, stopping his 
whistle now and then with a gruff **how do you 
head?” or ‘*keep her up you lubber,” to the man at 
the helm; the ‘‘ silver shell” of a waning moon, is 
just visible through the dead lights over my shoul- 
der, (it has been up two hours, to me, and by the 
difference of our present meridians, is just rising 
now over a certain hill, and peeping softly in at an 
eastern window that I have watched many a time 
when its panes have been silvered by the same chaste 
alchymy) and so, after a walk on the deck for an 
hour to look at the stars and watch the phosphorus 
in the wake, and think of ——, Vil get to my own 
uneven pillow, and sleep too! 


From Magazine. 


THE BURIED ALIVE. 

I had been for some time ill of alow and lingering 
fever. My strength gradually wasted, but the sense 
of life seemed to become more and more acute, as 
my corporeal powers became weaker. I could see 
by the looks of the doctor that he despaired of my 
recovery; and the soft and whispering sorrow of my 
friends taught me that I had nothing to hope. 

One day towards the evening the crisis took place. 
I was seized witha strange and indescribable quiver- 
ing—a rushing sound was in my ears—I saw around 
my couch innumerable strange faces; they were 
bright and visionary, and without bodies. There was 
light and solemnity, and J tried to move, but could 
not. Fora short time a terrible confusion overwhelm- 
ed me; and when it passed off, all my recollection 
returned with the most perfect distinetness, but the 
power of motion had departed. I heard the sound 
of weeping at my pillow, and the voice of the nurse 
say, “He is dead.” I cannot describe what I felt at 
these words. I exerted my utmost power of volition 
to stir myself, but L could not move even an eyelid. 
After a short pause my friend drew near; and, sob- 
bing and convulsed with grief, drew his hand over 
my face, and closed my eyes. ‘The world was then 
darkened, but 1 still could hear, and feel, and suffer. 

When my eyes were closed, I heard by the attend- 
ants that my friend had left the room, and I soon after 
found the undertakers were preparing to habit me in 
the garments of the grave. Their thoughtlessness 
was more awful than the grief of my friends. They 
laughed at one auothe» as they turned me from’side 
to side, and treated what they believed to bea corpse 

with the most appalling ribaldry. 
When they had laid me out, these wretches retired, 


sorrowfully of me. The hearse to move—I 
knew that it carried me tothe grave. It halted, and 
the coffin was taken out—TI felt myself carried on 
shoulders of men, by the inequality of the motion.— 
A pause ensued—I heard the cords of the coffin mo- 
ved—I felt it swing as dependent by them.—It was 


lowered, and rested on the bottom of the grave.— 
The cords were dropped upon the lid—I heard them | 
fall. Dreadful was the effort I then made to exert 
the power of action, but my whole frame was im- 
moveable. 

Soon after, a few handfuls of earth were thrown 
upon the coffin. Then there was another pause— 
alter which the shovel was employed, and the sound 
of the rattling mould as it covered me, was far more 
tremendous than thunder. But I could make no ef- 
fort. The sound gradually became less and less, 
and by the surging reverbation in the coffin, I knew 
that the grave was filled up, and that the sexton was 
treeding in the earth, slapping the grave with the flat 
ir is spade, ‘This too ceased, and then all was si- 

ent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse of time: and 
the silence continued. This is death, thought I,and 
Iam doomed to remain in the earth till the resurrec- 
tion. Presently the body will fall into corruption, 
and the epicurean worm, that is only satisfied with 
the flesh of man, will come to partake of the banquet 
that has been prepared for him with so much solici- 
tude and care. In the contemplation of this hideous 
thought, I heard a Jow and under sound in the earth 
over me, and I fancied that the worms and the re 
tiles of death were coming—that the mole and the 
rat of the grave would soon be upon me. The sound 


continued to grow louder andnearer. Can it be pos- 
sible, I thought, that my friends suspect they have 
buried me too soon? ‘lhe hope was truly like light 
bursting through the gloom of death. 

The sound ceased, and presently I felt the hands 
of some dreadful being working about ‘my throat. 
They dragged me out of the coffin by the head. I 
felt again the living air, but it was piercingly cold; 
and | was carried swiftly away—--I thought to judg- 
ment, perhaps perdition. 

When borne to some distance, I was then 
thrown down like a clod—it was not upon the 
ground. A moment after I found myself ona car- 
riage; anc, by the interchange of two or three brief 
sentences, I discovered that | was in the hands of two 
of those robbers, who live by plundering the grave, 
and selling.the bodies of parents, and children, and 
friends. One of the men sung snatches and scraps of 
obscene songs as the cart rattled over the pavement 
of the streets. 

When it halted, I was lifted out, and I soon per- 
ceived, byjthe closeness of the air, and the change of 
temperature, that I was carriedjnto a room; and be- 
ing rudely stripped of my shroud, was placed naked 
onatable. By the conversation of the two fellows 
with the servant who admitted them, I learned that 
I was at night to be dissected. 

My. eyes was still shut, lL saw nothing; but ina 
short time f heard, by the bustle in the room, that 
the students of anatomy were assembling. Some of 
them came round the table, and examined me minute- 
ly. ‘hey were pleased to find that so good a subject 
had been procured. ‘lhe demonstrator himself at 
last came in. 

Previous to beginning the dissection, he proposed to 
try on me some galvanic experiment; and an appara- 
tus was arranged for that purpose. ‘The first shock 
vibrated through all my nerves: they rung and jang- 
led like the strings of a harp. The students express- 
ed their admiration at the convulsive effect. ‘The 
second shock threw my eyes open, and the first per- 
son I saw was the doctor who had attended me. But 
still | was as dead; I could, however, discover among 
the students the faces of many with whom I was fa- 
miliar; and when my eyes were opened, I heard my 
name pronounced by several of the students, with an 
accent ofawe and compassion, and a wish that it had 
been some other object. 

When they had satisfied themselves with the gal- 
vanic phenomena, the demonstrator took the knife, 
and pierced me on the bosom with the point. 1 felt 
a dreadful crackling, asit were, throughout my whole 
frame—a convulsive shuddering instantly followed, 
and a shriek of horror rose from all present. ‘he 
ice of death was broken up—my trance ended. The 
utmost exertions were made to restore me, and in 
the course of an hour! was in the full possession of 


and the degrading formality of affecting mourning | all my faculties. 


commenced. For three days, a number of friends 
called to see me. I heard them, in low accents, 
speak of what I was; and more than one touched me 
with his finger. On the third day, some of them 
talked of a smell of corruption ir the room. 

The coffin was procured; [ was lifted and laid in it; 
my friend placed my head on what was deemed its 
last pillow, and I felt his tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any peculiar interest in me had 
for a short time looked at me in the-coffin, I heard 
them retire; and the undertaker’s men placed the lid 
on the coffin, and screwed itdown. There were two 
of them present; one had oceasion to go away before 
the task was done. I heard the fellow who was left 
begin to whistle as he turned the screwnails, but he 
checked himself, and completed the work in silence. 

I was then left alone—every one shunned the room. 
I knew, however, that I was not yet buried; and 
though darkened and motionless, I had still hope; 
but this was not permitted long. The day of inter- 
ment arrived—I felt the eoffin lifted and borne away 
—I heard and felt it placed on the hearse. There 


DRESS OF FEMALE “FRIENDS.” 

I am of opinion that when the Creator, for the sins 
of our first parents, ordained that they should need 
clothing, he imparted to the original offender and all 
her female posterity a taste which converted the pen- 
alty into a boon; on this principle only can [ account 
for the love of dress so common to them all. Even 
the Quakeresses, who, in obedience to the injunction 
of St. Paul, ‘‘refrainfrom outward -adorning,”. and 
are restricted by their elders to garments composed 
of scarcely more than two colours, contrive from these 
simple elements to extract as much food for vanity as 
a painter from his seven primitive colours, or a mu- 
sician from his octave of notes. It is true, the origi- 
nal materials are limited; but O for the varieties that 
their ingenuity will contrive to extract from these 
simple elements! First, there is white, pure una- 
dulterated white; then there is ‘‘dead” white, then 
there is ‘“‘blue” white, then there is ‘‘pearl” white, 
then there is “French” white, and heaven knows how 
many other. whites. Next follow the greys; first, 


was acrowd of people around; some of them spoke 


there is a simple grey, then “‘blue” grey, and then 


*‘ash” grey, then ‘‘silver” grey, then ‘‘raven” 
and, foraught I know, a dozen other greys. ‘lhen 
come the fawn, the ‘‘light” fawn, the ‘‘dark”’ fawn, 
the *‘red” fawn, the ‘*brown” fawn, the ‘‘hare’s back,” 


anc the ‘brown paper” colour;—then follow (with | I 


their endless subdivisions) the families of the “Ester- 
hazies,”’ the ‘‘doves,” the ‘‘slates,”’ the *‘puces,”’ the 
‘‘mulbetries,” the ‘*‘bronzes,”’ and the ‘* London 
smokes, ’”’—varieties innumerable, and with distinc- 
tions only visible to the practised eye.of a Lady 
Friend. As for their muslin handkerchiefs, let no 
unfortunate wight, whilst in the act of paying a bill 
for Brussels lace, envy those who have no such bills 
to pay; let him rest assured, that his burthen is borne 
in some shape or other by his graver brethren; he 
may know that a muslin handkerchief may be bought 
for eighteen pence, but he does not, perhaps, know, 
that it may be bought for eighteen shillings also, and 
that the ‘‘Sisters” have a peculiar penchant for the 
latter priced article. It is true, that a double instead 
of a single border forms the principal, I should say 
the only difference between the India and British 
manufacture—no matter; the India is the most diffi- 
cult to be procured, therefore, the most to be desir- 
ed, and, consequently, the thing to be worn.—And 
then their chassure,—in this point they resemble our 
French neighbours more than other people. It is 
certain that they confine themselves to shoes of two 
colours, brown and black; but then, their varieties! 
from the wafer-soled drawing-room to the clog-soled 
walking-shoe! verily their name should be legion, 
for they, indeed, are many. 

And then their gloves—who ever saw a Quakeress 
witha soild glove? On the contrary, who has not re- 
marked the delicate colour and superior fitting of 
their digital coverings? And well it may be so; 
though ready made gloves may do well enough for 
an undistinguishing court beauty, her refinement must 
stoop to that of a Quaker belle, who wears no gloves 
but such as are made for her own individual fingers. 
And their pocket handkerchiefs—I verily believe that 
the present fashion of the Mouchoir brode proceeded 
from them. It is true, that they do not require the 
corners to be so elaborately embroidered; but for 
years have they been distinguished for the open work 
border on cobweb-like cambric, nor are they to be 
satisfied with the possession of a moderate share of 
these superior articles. No, indeed; if they are to 
be restricted to necessaries in dress they fully indem- 
nify themselves by having those necessaries of the 
finest possible quality. So long ago as the reign of 
Charles the Second, it was observed of a great states- 
man, that he was curious in his linen as a Quaker:” 
and this implied axiom of the seventeenth century is 
fully in force at the present day. One observation 
more, and I have done. Inthe management of that 
most unmanageable part of a lady’s attire ycleped a 
shawl, we will match any pretty “ Friend” against 
any fair one of the Ewropean continent (always ex- 
cepting alady from Spain.) O, the smoothing of 
plaits that I have witnessed to modify any unseemly 
excrescence at the back of the neck! O, the patience 
required to overcome the stubbornness of rebellious 
sleeves, which threatened to obscure the delicate 
slope of a pairof drooping shoulders!—O, tle care 
that has been required to prevent the beautiful sinuo- 
sity of a falling in back from being too mach veiled, 
orthe utter annihilation of the 
bends, in the sweep of its remorseless folds. All this 
have I witnessed; yet if any sceptical reader doubt 
the fidelity of my sketch, and inquire how I became 
acquainted with all these mysteries, I may tell him, 
that I do not know by what authority he presumes to 
doubt my veracity. If, however, a knowledge of 
the truth will lull his suspicions, I may as well con- 
fess the fact, 


**That ox glance which I cherished most fondly and 
early 
Beamed from under a bonnet of drab-coloured hue;”’ 


and that, though my fair dhe had the bad taste to pre- 
fer a husband from among “ther own people,””—that, 
though I amin my forty-fifth year, and a bachelor for 
her sake, still I cannot forget the trepidation which 
the rustle of a certain drab-coloured gown used to 
produce, or the hopes which a placid, sister-like 
smile once excited in my heart. ‘These are, it may 
be, dull reminiscences, still I can never see a covey 
of these human partridges in their annual migration, 
without a certain aguish feel, nearly allied to melan- 
choly. Still 1 am unable to pass the plainest of the 
sisterhood without internally wishing her ‘* God 
speed,” for the sake of one who was the flower of the 
flock, and the queen of them all.—Mrs. A. Watts, 
in the Literary Souvenir for 1832, 


NOTES OF A RAMBLE LAST SUMMER. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Aveust 3. Llike Quebec; there is a foreign look 
about it, with its dark old buildings, and deep-barred 
windows. ‘The people in the streets have all such a 
picturesque air—the Canadians with their red sashes 
about their waists, andthe English soldiers with their 
automaton looks, and the Highlanders in costume, 
and the queer vehicles, and the small horses, and the 
polente and the nuns—all so mingled up, and so dif- 
erent from our own uniformly inquisitive, and withal 
(though the epithets scarce harmonize) respectable 
air. The Yankees all look (to use one of their own 
phrases) ‘‘well to do in the world.” You would 
know, by the way they button their vests and wear, 
their hats, and perk their under lips, that they lived 
in four-story houses, with a tidy fence, and a rose- 
bush in front. In Canada it is quite au contraire. 


Your respectable man is fat, and English (i. e, une- 


ar-famed Grecian’ 


tuous) looking, and has his het brushed smooth, and 
his boot spotlessly polished; while your men of 
chance, or small revenue, look meek and obsequious, 
and wear their heads modestly at a forward angle. 
could imagine myself now in Antwerp or Brussels, 
Sitting here by this second-story window in ‘‘the Al- 
bion,” and watching the mongrel races that keep the 
pave below. And there goes an Indian, with a string 
of Maoccasins to sell, grave as a martyr, and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left—a singular de- 
meanour, a Yankee would think, for a man who want- 
ed to find customers. How strangely that Highlan- 
der in his kilt looks beside him, and what glorious 
combatants they would make, pitted against each 
other in a deadly contest—both men of magnificent 
frames, and both evidently, if the port and the eye 
may be trusted, determined fellows, I think I would 
bet on the Indian, That calm settled lip has a dash 
of the heroic that would outlast the habitual courage 
of discipline. 
Aveust 4. Midnight.—I have just returned from 
an English fete-champetre, a country evening party 
given in lighted grounds, with music, supper, and 


limbs and bruised points, in somewhat painful con- 
trast to a bed and anodynes. I was a fool to go, hay- 
ing rolled this morning down a precipice at Mont- 
morenci Falls, some hundred and fifty feet into the 
St. Lawrence, a bath from which | emerged without 
drag or feelers, much to the astonishment of the 
French guide, who had.run back to the house for a 
shutter to carry home ‘‘the body.” I take this oppor- 
tunity to advise all adventurous youths given to dis- 
play their alertness on such occasions, to go quietly 
round the hill at Montmorenci, and enter the glen 
through which the fall descends at the opening, in 
preference to attempting the short cat down the sides, 
the latter being nearly perpendicular, of a loose and 
brittle slate formation, and a hundred and my feet 
in height, as awkward a distance to fall as could well 
be hitupon. Lattribute my escape entirely to my 
extraordinary corpulence, which, in the first place, 
protected my bones, and in the second place, pre- 
vented my cutting the water very rapidly when I 
reached theriver. If Lever attempt to descend a 
precipice again for alady’s favour, when there is a 
proper ladder within ten feet, may I be shot! And 
talking of ladies—I am now travelling with a south- 
ern gentleman, wife, and sister, whom I met at the 
Thousand Isles—pleasant people as, with the neces- 
sity for parting, | care particularly to meet. The 
on 2 trouble attendant upon it is, that, devoting ~ 
self of course to the single lady, she is perpetually 
taken by these detestable keepers of hotels and cap- 
tains of steam-bouats for my wife! They come tome 
constantly to pay for ‘*my wife’s passage,” and “my 
lady’s dinner.” Ihave been reflecting to-day whe- 
ther there is such a thing asa matrimonial look, and 
if there is, whether the keeper of a public-house is 


ters. 

Avcust 5.—On board the steamer, and running up 
the St. Lawrence at fifteen miles in the hour—pretty 
well, considering it is against the tide My agreea- 
ble friend sits just beyond me, in the ladies’ cabin, 
writing in her journal. Beautiful creature! dark eyes 
and hair, and though alittle too sallow, yet withal so 
soft and yielding in your manners! And your exqui- 
site accent, too—ah! if your mamma and papa had 
but had northern notions of education, what a glori- 
ous creature you might have made! but you are most 
delightfully innocent of some things which other 
people know, and you do drop now and then such 
sweet bad grammar from your exquisite lip, and you 
will cover yourself up with ornaments, though it is 
neither stylish nor becoming; and you do hate so to 
go one inch from your chair, though mountains, and 
rivers, and sunsets, and people overboard continually 
tempt you! It’s very well now—for foibles rather 
add to a pretty woman—but by and by, my dear 
somebody or other—(for though I have travelled with 
youa week, I only know that your name is Cornelia) 
—by and by, I say, and very soon too—for it is the 
way at the south—you will lose those snowy teeth of 
yours, and those full lips, and that superb roundness 
and shapeliness of bust, and then your bad grammar, 
and your sad taste, and your slightly slovenly way of 
wearing your hair and tying your slippers, and fast- 
ening your belt, will be pretty no longer, and your 
elegant indolence will become stupid idleness, and 
the languishing sieepiness of your eye will go by a 
harder name—depend upon it. I have an idea of 

roposing to the Society for the Diffuston of Know- 

edge to send a missionary to Georgia, to enlighten 

your friends on some of these abstruse points: It 
would make perfect women of you—handsome crea- 
tures that you are! 


How amusing it is, when one has become perfectly 
resigned to the annoyances of a steamboat, to sit aside 
and watch the eternal small comedy going on about 
him. There sitsa woman, now, dandling a nuisance 
of a child that I would borrow and drop over- 
board, if she were not out of my reach in the ladies’ 
cabin; and opposite me sits an officer with his arms. 
folded, and a cloud on his face—for he has just dis- 
covered that his young wife has passed him on the 
river going to Quebec, (which he has just lefi,) to 
meet him; and there paces an old fellow who is sick 
with the smell of the oil—( query, cou'd not this really 
shocking evil be avoided?)—and about in the differ- 
ent corners are to be seen discontented faces of all 
descriptions, whose cases are beyond my analysis— 
my own and one other, of a fat woman, the only 


leasant countenances, I do believe, in the whole 
boat's company. And thisisto “‘go a pleasuring.” 


dancing, very gay, and very brilliant, but to my aching’ 


not responsible for his infernal mistakes in such mat= — 
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And for this, people yearly abandon their comforta- 
ble homes, and with no eye for scenery, nor any hope 
but change, crowd these hot oleaginous steamboat 
cabins, and wander, with their own or other people’s 
children, from one end of the land to the other! I 
could laugh, if my ribs were not so sore with my 
yesterday’s tumble, at the uncomfortableness and dis- 
appointment in the expression of the faces about me 
—most of them, too, enjoying what they have antici- 
— and economized for, and talked about, months 

fore they started. : 

Aveust 6.—Siill on board the steamer, and within 
twenty miles of Montreal. Last night we had a full 
moon, and a perfectly delicious air, moist and with- 
out wind, and I think I never passed a night whose 
spirit of beauty so entered and pervaded me. We 
were close upon the shore for an hour or two, run- 
ning with a sensation of magic above the distinct and 
beautiful reflections of the banks, and breaking up 
with our prow a mirror that seemed as if its stillness 
should have been sacred and eternal. We arrived at 


the village of Sorel at midnight, and as the boat was 


to wait an hour for wood, we wentashore fora walk. 
We rambled through the deserted streets without 
meeting a living creature, and I rarely have been so 
impressed with the sense of solitude. The light was 
so clear, that it seemed unnatural to sleep. We could 
scarce feel that there were living inhabitants about 
us. The houses were all barred, and dark, and of 
a peculiarly dull aspect, most of them without paint 
or ornament; the church near the shore was black and 
old, and it was not difficult to believe it a decayed 
and desolate town, and ourselves the disturbers of a 
breathless and long unbroken solitude. We had 
heard much of the bark-work of the inhabitants of 
Sorel, and, at the request of our fair companions, we 
commenced a tattoo upon the door of a shop to which 
we had been directed in the hope of arousing the oc- 
cupant. We.succeeded at last in awakening a woman 
in a red night-cap, who first screamed ‘fire and 
murder,” and then came down and let us in. She 
was ‘‘ fair, fat and forty,’ and apparently glad to turn 
a penny, even as an episode toa dream. Her baskets 
and pin-cushions were really beautiful, and saving 
that we paid four times their value, we felt tolera- 
bly satisfied with our midnight shopping. I made 
a mem. in my journal that ‘* all women look abomi- 
nably in red night caps.”? Sleep is a sad spoiler of 
your pretty eyes, gently as it 
** Seals up the eyelids with its silver wand.” 


Aveust 8.—Shooting down Lake George like a 
steamboat apparition, the skirts of a lifting tog enve- 
loping us occasionally for a moment, and then sway- 
ing off, giving us an under-peep at the loveliest scene 
of green islands and broken sunshine in the world.— 
Nothing could be more fairy-like. I have skipped 
over a day or two, in which I may be imagined to 
have undergone the various ordeals common to pass- 
ing the frontier—impositions from coacheys, losses 
of money, baggage, and temper, (they stole all my 
money at the tavern where I slept at St. John’s, and 
half my baggage at La Prairie, which i am told is 
getting off uncommonly well) and this added to a 
chilly sail down Lake Champlain, and a ramble over 
the old fort at Ticonderoga with a rheumatic gentle- 
man, who begged the favour of my arm, completes 
a longer chapter of ill-hamour than will ever occur, 
I am positive, elsewhere in my biography. I ex- 
cept in this, a moment’s malicious amusement af- 
forded me by the distress of a Vermont teamster, 
who happened to be carried off in the boat from Bur- 
lington, leaving his four oxen to stand upon the 
wharf till he had made a nolens volens passage to 
Whitehall], and an hysterical laugh at my own absur- 
dity in being amused with anything under my calami- 
tous loss of money. Here we are, however, on Lake 
George, and I do begin to suspect I am getting unc- 
tuous and cheerful once more. I have spent an hour, 
among other dienseances, in sailing a chip-boat ina 
wash-bowl, to illustrate to my fair companion how a 
rudder turns a boat round—a fact of which, my lum- 
inous illustrations notwithstanding, she still seems 
to have a shrewd doubt. a 

-?Tisa glorious Lake—Lake George. It is called 
Holy Lake by the Catholics; and 1 do not wonder 
that they send, as I am told they do, for its waters 


all over Canada to fill the fonts in their churches. Its 


transparence is really wonderful—the ‘slightest peb- 
ble onthe bottom being distinctly visible at a depth 
of thirty feet; and now, as the sun shines more con- 
stant upon it, I think I never saw shores of such ex- 
uisite outline, and such clear and magie reflections. 
hese tall green hills hang down in the abyss be- 
low us, with every leaf and tint as palpable, and far 
softer than the reailty. How I wish the dark eyes 
beside me, only less beautiful than the scene itself, 
could convey from their superb mirrors to the indo- 
lent soul beneath them, one worthy impression of 
the loveliness about us! I never feel the want of 
mind in woman but at such times and places as this; 
and indeed, if it were not for the luxurious necessity 
we feel of some softening mirror for our own most 
elevated feelings, I would dispense with every thing 
in the sex but affectionateness an¢@ beauty. Butthere 
are chance moments in life whea woman, and no- 
thing but a woman, and a refined and high-hearted 
one, can answer the “‘spirit’s questioning”—when 
ow could lavish the very drop of your inmost heart 
or one hour’s perfect and pure, and, if you will, si- 
lent sympathy. And since I am upon sentiment, 
here are some verses read to me last night at the 
wretched tavern opposite Ticonderoga, by a chance 
room-fellow, who discovered, by some mistimed so- 


a wet stocking, upon which the chamber-maid had 
spilt a pail of water,) perhaps you don’t know that I 
write verses.”” ‘Perhaps 1 don’t, sir.” ‘*Perhaps 
you wouldn’t like to hear me read you a stave or so.” 
‘Perhaps I wouldn’t, sir;” but I was not to escape 
so. There he sat, like a poetry fiend, within three 
feet of me, on the other bedstead, the manuscript in 
one hand, and a dingy silk handkerchief in the other. 
I tied on my bandanna. He hemmed thrice. I be- 
gan to sing ‘‘His name it began with an O.” He 
requested me to stop—said he was nervous about 
music—If | would slip into bed he would read me 
tosleep. After that | only remember two lines. 


“She was a fond and gentle girl, 
As playful as a very squirrel;” 

which it seemed were scarce out of his mouth before 
I was called to breakfast—the following morning. 

AvcusT 10. At Saratoga—dressing, breakfasting, 
dressing, ’ dancing—the history of a week. 

Avueust 18. Yesterday, the seventh day after my 
arrival, having been re<iuced to my last unsupported 
tie, I vacated the small orifice in which I was nightly 
deposited, and dropped off unnoticed, like a grain of 
sand in an hour-glass, to join the more quiet races of 
mankind. I sit in an upper story at Titus’s, in Troy 
(was ever such aclassic description of a whereabout?) 
teeling though my ~oom is scarce six feet by two, a 
propensity to stretch myself after my Saratoga quar- 
ters, as I have observed a fly to do alter sleeping ina 
quill. I wonder who knows that Troy is one of the 
mostagreeable places ** unwritten” about. I wonder 
who knows that withina ten minutes’ ride from the 
place of my present writing, is an elevation called 
Mount Ida, which commands positively, one of the 
most exquisite natural pictures in the world. The 
long sweep of interval down the Hudson, with two or 
three lovely islands in the midst, the fine junction of 
the Mohawk above, the bold, broken horizon on 
every side, Troy beneath you, and Albany looking so 
well in the distance—all these, | was saying, make 
up a scene of loveliness not much surpassed even by 
Holyoke and Kattskill. And just back, too, there is 
a superb ravine with a wild stream dashing through 
it, and a road through a valley near by (I have quite 
forgotton in what direction, having been whisked over 
it by an editor friend of mine, who is called a ** star,” 
but drives more like a comet,) all beautiful enough 
for a yearly pilgrimage. 


Archbishop Cranmer.—Severe only to himself, he 
was as unwearied in his attention to business as in 
his pursuitof learning. Histime wasthus employ- 
ed: at five o’clock he usually rose, and till nine con- 
tinued in his study; after breakfast, part of the morn- 
ing was spent in business, public ov private; at eleven 
was the chapel-hour; attwelve the call to dinner; 
after which he devoted an hour to conversation with 
his friends, or to the amusement of the chess-board. 
Again to his study he then resorted, until the eve- 
ning chapel-bell rang at five; and after the service, 
he usually walked till six, which was the hour of sup- 
per, when he took little, ofien no refreshment; then 
from seven to eight again walked, gave the next hour 
to his books, and at nine retired to his bed. Fox 
relates that the archbishop always accustomed him- 
self to read and writein a standing posture; esteem- 
ing constant sitting very pernicious to astudious man. 
Of his domestic habits, and private character, all that 
we know isamiable. Asa master he was much be- 
loved. Hishospitality and charities were great and 
noble, equal to his station: greater often than his 
ability. We have witnessed him almost always poor: 
for his generosity to strangers, as well as his country- 
men, was boundless. His hospitality, indeed, we 
have seen suspected; but we have also seen it vindi- 
cated. Among other instances of his charity, he is 
said to have fitted up his manor-house at Bekes- 
bourne, in Kent, for the use of wounded soldiers, 
who should be landed on the southern coast of the 
island, supplying it with a physician, a surgeon, 
nurses, and every thing proper as well for food as 
medicine; and the patients, on their recovery, with 
money to convey them totheirhomes. the estab- 
lishment of hospitals, indeed, as well as grammar- 
schools, his was the noble wish to have seen a very ex- 
tensive appropriation of the alienated monastic reve- 
nues.— T'edd’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 


A late London Courier has this notice of a recent 
performance at Drury Lane Theatre:—*‘ A very nu- 
mérous audience was attracted last night ‘ to see the 
lions’ at this theatre. The vehicle of their introduc- 
tion wasa piece called ‘ Hyder Ali; or the Lions of 
Mysore,’—which is got up with very great splen- 
dour. ‘The dialogue, however, is the most misera- 
ble stuff that can be well imagined, and.if it were not 
for the novelties combined with it, could not be at 
all tolerated, though it is but fair to say that, with 
the feats of the animals, which play a very conspicu- 
ous part, the piece is calculated to excite interest. 
M. Martin displays considerable skill and dexterity 
in the management of them, but he is himself a very 
bad pantomimist. He isat one time seen asleep with 
a lioness, and in a subsequent scene the same animal 
and a lion defend him against a number of soldiers. 
He has a perfect command over the animals: and, in 
fact, they appear as docile as any domestic ones. A 
pelican is also introduced, which affords an oppor- 
tunity for some remarks upon his Jil. The bird 
certainly carried his bill without any opposition 
from the upper house; indeed, its inmates were 
more ious in their applause than those of the 
lower. Two large boa constrictors fold themselves 


liloquizing quotation while undressing, that I had 
read the pouus. “Sir,” said he, (I was pulling off 


round M. Martin’s children, but he removes them 


without difficulty, and frees them from the supposed 
danger. ‘Towards the conclusion of the pieee M. 
Martin is thrown into the den of a lioness, and to the 
surprise of his persecutors, he subdues the ferocity 
of the animal in an instant, and it crouches at his 
feet. A lamaand a tiger are also introduced in the 
course of the piece. The last scene, the triumphant 
entry of Hyder Ali into Mysore, in which two ele- 
phants appear, is one of the most brilliant we ever 
saw, and altogether the piece is well worth seeing, 
for the peculiarity of its construction as well-as for 
the other novelties it presents. ‘The house was much 
crowded, and is likely to be so for many nights on 
its repetition. 


LACONICS. 

Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to 
behold the fools who belong to her. 

Some men get on in the world on the same princi- 
ple that a sweep passes uninterrupteily througtf a 
crowd. | 

People who affect a shortness of sight must think 
it the height of good fortune to be born blind. 

Lounging, unemployed people may be called of the 
tribe of Joshua; for with them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls—they must be bait- 
ed to madness ere they are in a fit condition to die, 

There is an ancient saying—‘** Truth lies in a 
well.” May not the modern adage run—** The most 
certain charity is at a pump.” 

Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds 
for the painted head of a beggar, who would threaten 
the living mendicant with the stocks. 

If you would boastof a contempt for the world 
avoid getting into debt. It is giving to gnats the 
fangs of vipers. 

‘The heart of the great man, surrounded by poverty 
and trammelled by dependence, is like an egg ina 
nest built among briars. It must either curdle into 
bitterness, or if .it take life and mount, struggle 
through thorns for the ascent. 

Fame is represented bearing a trumpet. Would 
ae picture be truer, were she to hold a handful 
of dust! 


SELECT POETRY. 
TO THE MEYORY OF A BROTHER. 
Behold the glorious morn! and where art thou, 
To feel its first rich breath on thy sweet brow, 
Child of our hope and love; 
Ana stand with the spring flowers about thee waking, 


And catch the early music that is breaking 
From valley and fresh grove ? ‘ 


Were these to thee a weariness—the birds, 

And the bright waters, and the earnest words 
Of strong affection shed, 

A mother’s love, whose only influence fell, 

in its deep truth and its unchanging speil, 
Like light, upon thy head. 


** Young brother!” had the sound no foy for thee, 
That in the dust this hour thy form should be, 

And mute thy blessed voice! 
Oh! there be yearnings for thee, gentlest one, 
Gone with thy grace and thy sweet Jaughter’s tone! 


Meet were thy footsteps for the world of flowers, 
And thy lost beauty for the coming hours 
Of the crowned summer's reign ; 
And thou within the silent grave art laid, 
And melody of bi-d and breeze is made 
Henceforth to thee in vain! 


And there are dancing o’er the joyous earth, 
Light hearted children in their fearless mirth, 
And they remember not 
The clasping of thy gentle band, thou child, 
The spirit beautiful and undefiied, 
Now parted from their lot. 


But I will speak of thee at eventide, 
When in their watchfulness the pure stars glide 
Above thy narrow bed, 
And when, alas, shall come the morning’s gleam 
Bringing all beauty unto leaf and stream, 
Yet reaching not the dead. 


I will remember! and the dream shall be 

Forevermore a welcome thing to me, 
Childof my bosom’slove! 

And I will deem thou'rt standing even now, 

With the hair parted on thy sinless brow, 
In a bright world above. 


PARODY ON “OH NO. WE NEVER MENTION HER.” 
From the Comic Offering. 
Oh no, I never mention it, 
[never said a word; 
But lent my friend my five pound note, 
Of which—F’ve never heard! ; 
He said he merely borrowed it 
To pay another debt— 
And since I’ve never mentioned it, 
He thinks that I forget! 


When’er we ride, J pays the ’pike ; 
I settles every treat: 

He rides my cob—he drives md cab— 
But cuts me when we meet 

My new umbreil’ I lent him, too, 
One night "twas very wet; 

Though he forgets it ne’er came back, 
Ah don’t forget! 


Te Sally Simms, me, own true love, 
ew visitscan pay: 
But think how kind my se am behaves, 


By him I’ve sent rich pearls and rin 
With fruit and a lot: 

The fruit and flowers came safe to hand, 
The rest—my friend forgot! 

Sometimes I treats Miss to the pla 
And, what I can’t abide, _ 

Is when J just sits down by her, 
My friend's at t’other side! 

Such whisp'ring and such quizzing, too, 
They keeps, to make me fret ;— 

1 know ‘tis only “‘ make believe,” 
But still—I can’t forget. 


“A friend in need’s a friend indeed ;” 
This J have found quite true ; 

For mine is such a needy friend, 
He sticks to me like glue! 

We're like, they say—for oft have I 
Been taken for—his debts: 

He makes so free with me and mine, 
Himself he quite—forgets! 


THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 
“Ah whither strays the immortal mind 2”. Byron. 


What checks the eagle’s wing—what di i 
Turned upwards to the sky 
Does the cloud cumber the ascending flight 

Of that, which is all light ? 

Fruitless, indeed, were such a weak defence, 
Against intelligence ; 

And, all in vain, the chains ofearth would bind 
The disembodied mind! 


Glorious and unrestrained, its way, 

It seeks the endless day— 

It drinks, more deeply, of the intenser air, 
That glows, with being, there :— 

A thing of sense and sight, it early learns, 
And sees, and knows, and burns, 


Claiming, at every breath, from out the sky, 
Its own divinity. 


From world to world—from gathering st 
Its flight is fast and far—~ 
As through an ordeal, it prepares in each, 
form to reach— 

rom the small orb that lights the out 
Of the all nameless mate,” gi 
Tothat which burns, even at the awful throne, 
Fearless, it journies on! 


Dread mystery—that to the mental sight 

Is one unbroken night— 

Wild with unbidden clouds, that hurrying, haste, 
Over the awful waste, 

Without one intellectual planet s ray, 

To yield a partial day.— 

Will death reveal you to the sons of men, 

And, shall we know you then ? 


1 would not be thecreature of the clay, 
Mould'ring with time away— 

Nor hold, for my soul’s hope, the fearful thought, 
That o’er this life is nought— 

That all this soaring mind, and high desire, 
Still apward to aspire, 

Should lose that pledge ofits divinity, 

The spirits hope to see! 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday morning, lith inst. by the Rev. 8. G. 
Winchester, ROBERT C. HLLL, to SUSAN, daughter of 
Mr. Jacob Clarkson. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Jos. Jaquette, Mr. JOHN 
GRAHAM, to Miss MARGARETTA, daughter of the late 
Thos. Jaquette, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, Mr. JOHN 
M. GUMMEY, to Miss ELIZABETH G, daughter of Mr. 
Thos. 8. Anners. 

On Sunday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Abererom- 
bie, Mr. JOUN WAGER, to Miss ELIZABETH R. ROB. 
INSON, both of this city. 

On the 11th instant, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOSEPH 
BOOIE, to Miss REBECCA IRELAND. 

On the 30th September last, by the Rev. Manning Force, 
Mr. JACOB W. M'CURDY, to Miss ELLEN WATSON, 
both of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by Benj. Hutchinson, Esq. Mr GEO. 
BAYMAUNT, of Philadelphia, to the amiable CATHE- 
RINE BARRENS, of Frankford, Philadelphia county. 

On Sunday evening, &th inst. by the Rev. G. Chandler, 
Mr. SAMUEL EAKINS, to Miss CHRISTIANA MOSER, 

By the same, on the evening of the llth inst. Mr. JAS. 
M‘CLEARY, to Miss SUSAN SMITH. 


DIED; 

In the borough of Harrisburg, on Saturday, after a pro- 
tracted illuess, WM. MUSGRAVE, Librarian of the state. 

On the night of the Ythinst. LETITIA, daughter of the 
late Geo. Bodkin, of this city, aged 13 years. 

Ou 7th day, the 7th instant, JANE E. daughter of John 
M‘Dowell, aged 2 years and 6 months. 

On Wednesday morning, I!th inst. Mrs. SARAH BRO- 
THERS, wife of Thomas Brothers. 
. On*"Thursday morning, ROBERT CURRY, infant son 
of Mr. John Curry, of Southwark, aged 16 mouths, 

On Wednesilay evening, 11th instant, Mrs. HANNAII 
JANUARY, in the @lst year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, of a protracted illness, Mr, 
EPHRAIM TERRILL, in the 57th year of his age . 

On Saturday morning, in the 58th year of her age, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH HALEY. 

On Saturday morning, Mth inst. THERESA, youngest 
daughter of Charles Johnson, Sen. in the 15th year of her 


e. 

“ihe Friday one, 13th instant, of scarlet fever, WM. 
EARL, second son of Titus and Eliza P. Bancraft, aged 4 
years, 2 months and 6 days. 

At her seat, near Frankfort,on Wednesday morning, 
11th inst. Mrs. ANN MARGARET, relict of the late Leo- 
nard Jacoby, Esq. _ - 

On Monday morning, 16th inst. after a lingering and 
tedious illness, which she sustained with christian forsi- 
tude, ROSANNA, consort of James Bell, in the 28th year 
of her age. 

On Saturday night, Capt. ABIAH SHARPE, in the 56th 
year of his age 5 . 

On Monday, 16th inst. Mrs, ANNA MARIA EDEL, in 
the 30th year of her age. 

On Sunday, 15th instant, after a severe illness, LEVY 
PHILLIPS, Esq. aged 78 years, formerly of Lancaster, 
Penn. and for many years a respectable merchant of this 
city. 


Op Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paintixe of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


He calls on her each day 


and despatch, at this office. 
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